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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE six-Power agreement on the control of the Ruhr industries, 

which was published on Wednesday, has at least one merit which 
has not been conspicuous in most of the post-war documents on the 
government of Germany. That merit is tidiness. The delegates of 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg met in London in mid-November for the specific 
purpose of agreeing upon an international authority to control the 
distribution of Ruhr coal, coke and steel. They succeeded. They 
had to provide for such representation of Germany on that authority 
as would give both security against further misuse of the Ruhr 
industries for warlike purposes and a proper opportunity for those 
industries to play their part in the economic recovery of Western 
Europe. Here again, to the extent that a reasonable paper arrange- 
ment can be called a success, they succeeded. The arrangement 
whereby the three German votes on the new authority are first 
exercised by the occupying authorities and then, when the projected 
German Government comes into existence, by German representa- 
tives, is clear and straightforward. So is the broader provision that 
the powers of supervision of management, now exercised by the 
control groups for coal and steel set up by the British and American 
authorities, shall in due course be handed over to an international 
body, which may be the new Ruhr Authority. The key point is that 
it must be an international body, and it is that point which, at one 
and the same time, has produced satisfaction in Paris and the first 
murmurs of protest from Germany. No doubt the murmurs were 
inevitable. But those German spokesmen who voiced them will do 
well to remember that, in view of Germany’s previous record of 
aggression, the continuance of control is also inevitable. The agree- 
ment gives the German people a clear opportunity to work their 
passage home. There still remain a number of matters to be settled 
besides the control of the Ruhr. The final arrangements for military 
security have not yet been made and the West German Government 
has not been set up. In each case there is room for the exercise of 
discretion both by Germans and by the occupying authorities. It 
should be clear enough to Germans by now that complaints about 
inevitable and reasonable arrangements for future security are not 
@ proper exercise of discretion 


Murder In Egypt 


The threat of violence is never far below the surface of Egyptian 
politics. The last two Prime Ministers to be assasSinated, Ahmad 
Maher Pasha and Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashi Pasha, had both in 
their youth been arrested for complicity in acts of political murder ; 
but, whereas when they were students the targets were British officials, 
recently they had themselves become the objects of the extreme 
nationalists’ vendetta. Nokrashi Pasha was apparently murdered by 
a student belonging to the Moslem Brotherhood, a movement inspired 
by the most extreme religious and political reaction which, like 
Nazism, draws a great deal of its strength from the poor and dis- 
gruntled lower middle classes. A few weeks ago the Brotherhood 
was declared an illegal organisation, largely because of the increas- 
ingly violent methods of its members, and the assassin was presumably 
prompted by the spirit of revenge. But the growth of the Moslem 
Brotherhood was in itself the symptom of a deeper malaise in 
Egyptian life, fostered both by the chronic economic hardships of 
the mass of the population and by the two nagging issues in foreigm 
affairs—Palestine and the Sudan—on neither of which had the 
government of Nokrashi Pasha achieved any success. A rigid censor- 
ship has kept the worst failures of the Egyptian army in Palestine 
from being as widely known at home as they are abroad ; but even 
in Cairo it has for some time been plain that the campaign has lived 
up to none of the high hopes with which it was launched. Egyptian 
claims on the Sudan were pressed by Nokrashi Pasha both in direct 
negotiations and at Lake Success, but the “ Unity of the Nile Valley ” 
is still as little—or as much—of a reality as it was when the war 
ended. These failures have intensified popular frustration, and 
Nokrashi, who held the portfolios of Home and Foreign Affairs as 
well as the Premiership, inevitably took most of the blame. He 
became the victim of the nationalism which had carried him to 
success, but which had since outstripped him. His successor is 
Ibrahim Abdul Hadi Pasha, who was his closest surviving ally in 
politics and may be expected to carry on his policies with as little 
change as possible. The most urgent task in Egypt is to make, 
effective provision for the preservation of order. 
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The Negeb Fighting 


During recent weeks the Zionists have had two main objects ; to 
kill the Bernadotte Report once and for all, and to get comtrol of 
the Negeb. The first object they have already secured ; the second 
they are now engaged in fighting for. It is of course true that by 
their attacks on the Egyptian army the Jewish army have committed 
the most flagrant breach of the truce so far recorded, but as if to 
emphasise that they are no longer worried by considerations of this 
sort, they have forcibly kept all the truce observers away from the 
Gaza area to prevent them from seeing what is going on. It is 
perfectly clear that the Zionists intend to continue in Palestine the 
tactics which have served them so well during the past six months ; 
that is, to snatch a military victory as quickly as possible, present 
the world with a fait accompli, and leave it to their supporters in 
the United Nations to see that their illegality gets them into no 
trouble. In this way Count Bernadotte was invited to condone the 
conquest of Galilee, and the Truce Commission will be asked to give 
its blessing to the conquest of the Negeb. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that even this annexation, if it comes off, will 
satisfy Jewish ambitions, but there is equally no reason to suppose 
that the seizure of Jerusalem, or even an attack on Transjordan, would 
stir the United Nations into positive action. It has only been with 
considerable difficulty that a British resolution calling for an imme- 
diate cease-fire in the Negeb has won the support of the Security 
Council. The Jews are unlikely to pay any more attention to this 
resolution than they have to previous attempts to enforce the truce, 
though the Americans, if they wished, could put a damper on Jewish 
intransigence. It is, however, unfortunately obvious that President 
Truman regards Israel as his particular protégé, who is sometimes 
wilful but never wrong. In these circumstances the least that this 
country can do is to relax the arms embargo against the Arab States 
which we have so far rigidly enforced. The Jews have armed them- 
selves heavily throughout both truces, mainly from Czechoslovakia. 


Twilight in Nanking 

Neither the trend nor the tempo of events in China shows much 
sign of altering. The Kuomintang régime is an unconscionable time 
collapsing, but this can hardly be ascribed either to tenacious military 
resistance by its armies or to any marked recuperative powers in its 
political morale. The ease with which the Communist forces have 
advanced does not imply that they are an efficient military machine 
or that their leadership is free from those elements of inconsequence, 
muddle and personal rivalry which have always made the movements 
of Chinese armies so difficult for the Western observer to predict or 
understand. But if the Communists might be doing better, the 
Nationalists could hardly be doing worse. In the North, General 
Fu Tso-yi may hope to save his face, but cannot save the situation ; 
and further South there are no signs that the defenders of Nanking 
intend making a serious stand. Sooner or later the Communists will 
cross the Yangtse in force, and the capital—like Peking and Suchow— 
will be by-passed. It is virtually certain that behind the scenes 
pourparlers of a sort are going on, but they are necessarily being 
conducted through circuitous channels by agents from whom the 
status of plenipotentiaries is carefully withheld ; and although the 
mid-week rumours from Nanking spoke of the opening of direct 
negotiations with the Communists, bargaining has never been a 
speedy process in China, and it may well be some time before the 
Generalissimo (or his political heirs) have gone through the face- 
saving processes which are prerequiste to any admission of defeat. 





The Anti-Red Cerdinal 

Many people who shouia know better—Hungarians among them— 
have been making guarded attempts to excuse the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, the Primate of Hungary, on charges of treason, espionage 
and illegal currency dealings. It is indeed .clear enough that the 
Cardinal is an obstinate and factless man. But of what use, in the 
situation at present existing between Catholics and Communists in 
Hungary, would be the minor virtues of compliance and tact ? Again, 
Archbishop Mindszenty has been accused of playing politics. If 


he has, then he has played in an extremely clumsy manner. The 
accounts given by the Hungarian Ministry of the Interior of secret 
papers buried underground and of alleged dealings with the Archduke 
Otto of Habsburg would only have done credit to an author of penny 
dreadfuls. What is more to the point, the Cardinal, by refusing any 
of the compromises open to a politician, has landed himself in 
custody. The fact is that a number of compromises have been 
offered by the Communists, since the general election of September, 
1947 showed that the Catholic vote, despite all discouragements, 
still slightly exceeded the Communist vote. Compromise, followed 
by infiltration, the splitting of opposition, and its final liquidation, has 
been the tactics which the Hungarian Communists have consistently 
employed on their road to power. Why should Archbishop Mind- 
szenty be accused of mere obstinacy for refusing to take the first 
retrograde step when he had so many demonstrations before his eyes 
of what the last one would surely be ? 


Busman’s Half-Holiday 


Whether or not the London busmen press to the striking point 
their claim for payment at time-and-a-half for Saturday afternoon 
work—and no decision has been made at the time this is written— 
no difference will have been made to the really significant considera- 
tion, which is that such a claim has been made at all at the present 
time. The only thing that can unquestionably justify a claim for more 
pay is an undertaking that it will result in more output. And vet, 
despite the fact that, in the nature of the case, busmen cannot increase 
their output of service by fifty per cent. on Saturday afternoons, they 
stick to their claim. What must impress any dispassionate observer 
of such a spectacle is the massive indifference (or total unconscious- 
ness) with which the “ workers ” over-ride common sense, elementary 
economics and the policy of a Labour Government. The basis of 
the busmen’s claim is that in working on Saturday afternoons they 
lose amenities. That is true. But so is the contention of the London 
Transport Executive that an allowance for loss of amenity is already 
included in their pay. And so is the assertion, repeated ad nauseam 
by Government spokesmen, that for the time being everyone must 
sacrifice amenities in the cause of solvency. The T.U.C. has officially 
recognised that fact. The busmen must now realise it too. So must 
the railwaymen, whose claim for a further 12s. 6d. a week on top of the 
increase of 7s. 6d. they received earlier in the year is being pressed 
by their union. If they insist on learning their lesson the hard way, 
through inflation and, in due course, unemployment, they will do 
neither themselves nor their fellow citizens any good. 


The Home and the Child 


The Archbishop of York’s emphatic statement on the place of 
the home in the life of the nation is both necessary and opportune. 
His discussion of the subject in his Diocesan Leaflet suggests four 
causes for the admitted disintegration of the home—the lightness 
with which marriages are contracted, and in consequence of that 
lightness frequently dissolved ; the lack of proper housing accom- 
modation in many districts; the absence of mothers on factory 
work ; the weakening of parental responsibility through the assump- 
tion of wider responsibilities by the State. There is much to reflect 
on here. In two cases at least causes good in themselves lead to 
effects that are far from good. In the present industrial situation 
women workers are urgently needed in factories, especially in 
Lancashire, but even success in the export drive may be too high a 
price to pay for the moral and physical neglect of families. Again, the 
assumption by the State of large responsibility for children’s nutrition 
and health as well as education clearly represents progress, but so 
far as it means “ taking children off their parents’ hands” it may 
have disturbing consequences. The real problem is the education 
of the parent, and if it is too late for that, the education of the 
children, who will themselves be parents in a few years’ time. All 
this, of course, is a task for the Churches first and foremost, but the 
Archbishop, while recognising that, would no doubt recognise thzt 
the Churches’ voice does not carry beyond a certain radius. The 
problem of how to reach beyond that radius remains. 
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THE INDONESIAN TANGLE 


N the matter of Indonesia the Security Council is wrestling 
| with a singularly intractable problem. It is so intractable that 
after months of ineffective negotiation the Dutch have for the 
second time resorted to force, and achieved considerable results 
thereby. They have also thereby put themselves technically in 
the wrong, and appear in the dock before the Security Council. 
But merely to state the case so is to simplify the issue far too 
much. Both in this country and elsewhere there has been some 
tendency to pass judgements on the basis of a far from adequate 
appreciation of the facts. The story, in reality, begins very far 
back. Holland has always been an enlightened colonising Power, 
and the record of her East Indian colonies has been of steady 
progress towards ultimate self-government. The very word 
“colonies ” was, indeed, abolished as long ago as 1922, the idea 
of equal partnership between Holland and Indonesia having 
already taken deep root. Indonesia represents a vast chain of 
thousands of islands great and small stretching further west than 
Malaya and further east than Queensland, with a- population of 
something over 60,000,000. The wealth of the islands in rubber 
and copra and sisal, tea, coffee, rice and other products is 
largely due to Dutch enterprise. During the war the Indonesian 
islands, like all British dependencies in Southern Asia, were 
overrun by the Japanese, who were assisted in administering them 
by a number of Indonesians, notably Dr. Soekarno, who willingly 
took service with the conquerors. Holland, meanwhile, was 
looking past the end of the war, and in 1942 Queen Wilhelmina, 
on behalf of the Dutch Government then in London outlined the 
future of a Dutch Commonwealth, in which the Netherlands, 
Indonesia, Curacao and Surinam should take their places in an 
equal partnership. There is no sign that Dutch opinion or any 
Dutch Government has receded from that aim. 


Unfortunately opinion in Indonesia was divided. An Indonesian 
Nationalist Party had been founded in 1927, with Dr. Soekarno 
as one of its leaders. When the Japanese came in 1942 some of 
the Dutch administrators escaped to Australia and formed an 
absentee administration there, while practically all the remainder 
were interned under the most arduous conditions by the Japanese. 
Dr. Soekarno and his Nationalists on the other hand were high in 
Japanese favour, and just before the end of the war the Japanese 
Commander-in-Chief appointed an Indonesian Committee, with 
Dr. Soekarno as chairman, to establish an independent Government. 
The long endeavours of the Dutch to establish a federal United 
States of Indonesia as an integral part of a Dutch Commonwealth 
cannot be followed in detail here. At first Dr. Soekarno’s 
Indonesian Republic controlled most of the two large islands 
of Sumatra and Java, the latter much the most heavily populated 
part of Indonesia, but not Celebes or Borneo or the rest of the 
eastern islands. The main landmarks are the Linggajati Agree- 
ment of March, 1947, which purported to settle all differences 
between the Dutch and the Indonesian Republic, end all fighting 
between them and pave the way for the creation of the United 
States of Indonesia. Unfortunately the two sides could not agree 
about the interpretation of the agreement. Fighting did not stop, 
and in July the Dutch took matters into their own hands, bringing 
under their effective control large portions of Java and Sumatra. 
The Security Council then intervened, a cease-fire was ordered, a 
Good Offices Commission was appointed and in January, 1948, 
an accord known as the Renville Agreement was signed on board 
the American warship Renville. Its basis was a truce, the negotia- 
tion of a political agreement, the gradual reduction of the forces 
of both sides, confirmation of the underlying principles of the 
Linggajati Agreement—the creation of an independent United 


States of Indonesia, united with the other parts of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands under the sovereign of the Netherlands—and 
provision for an interim régime pending full realisation of these 
aims, 

Once more an accord registered on paper failed to materialise in 
practice. Each side accuses the other of breaches of the agreement, 
and in spite of the presence of the United Nations Good Officeti 
Commission it is impossible to apportion blame with any assurance: 
of justice. What is certain is that the greater part of Indonesia, 
more than 40 million out of the 60 million odd inhabitants, is 
satisfied with Dutch policy and has been fully prepared to take 
its part in the formation of a Federal Interim Government at the 
beginning of 1949. This is particularly true of the government 
formed in East Indonesia (principally Celebes and the Moluccas). 
The Dutch case, which the Security Council must consider seri- 
ously, is that there have been perpetual breaches of the Renville 
truce by the Republican Government, that murders of Dutch 
officials have been constant and numerous, that there have been 
extensive infiltrations of armed Republicans through the Dutch lines 
to make trouble behind them, that the whole economy of the islands 
is being ruined by the prolongation of the present state of unrest 
and that it is essential that obstacles to the creation of an efficient 
United States of Indonesia shall once for all be removed. Hence 
the action which, on the plea that the Republicans have systemati- 
cally and flagrantly violated the truce, the Dutch took a fortnight 
ago, thus exposing themselves to the charge of having themselves 
violated it more flagrantly still. In some of this there is certainly, 
truth. A situation has thus been created in which the best that 
can be claimed for steps that cannot be justified in theory is that 
they may be justified by the event—the kind of plea invoked for 
the various “ segregations ” of Mr. Gandhi or the deportation of 
Zaghlul Pasha from Egypt. So far as can be seen the Dutch 
have possessed themselves almost bloodlessly of the Republican 
capital Jogjakarta and brought under control nearly the whole of 
the keypoints in Sumatra and Java, the Republican Government 
being paralysed by the seizure and transportation of all its leading 
figures, including Dr. Soekarno. 

The difficulties and dangers of the present situation are manifest. 
The first difficulty arises from the Dutch contention that the 
United Nations has no status in the matter, having regard to 
that provision of the Charter which excludes from its operation 
matters within the domestic jurisdiction of any State, though 
Holland did in fact accept the Security Council’s good offices in 
a spirit of conciliation ; this claim cannot be lightly dismissed, 
The dangers arise from the unanimity, and it may be added the 
jmpetuosity, with which Nationalist Governments and movements 
throughout Asia have made common cause with the Republicans: 
(Why Australia should have done so is by no means so obvious.) 
The broad aims which the Dutch have consistently set before 
them for Indonesia must command general approval, and they do 
in fact command the approval of the greater part of Indonesia 
itself. Holland’s desire to see those aims realised, and a peaceful 
and prosperous United States of Indonesia established, is 
intelligible enough, the more so since she has far too many troops 
locked up there at far too great a cost, and the effects of the present 
unsettlement on her trade with the islands are disastrous. This 
does not justify the action the Dutch have taken in the past 
fortnight. The Security Council cannot condone it. But what is 
the Security Council to do? What, for that matter, are the Dutch, 
to do? Whosever the fault, the fact is that fruitless negotiations 
have dragged on for twenty months, and the situation is no better, 
than when the Linggajati Agreement was signed. The Soekarng 
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Republican Government was established by the Japanese, but there 
is no means of ascertaining how far it commands the real support 
of the peasants and plantation-hands who form the greater part of 
the population of the territories claimed by the Soekarno Admini- 
stration. The ease with which the Dutch regained much of Java 
and Sumatra last July, and more in the past month, seems to suggest 
that peace and some measure of prosperity bulk larger with them 
than politics. That the Security Council should insist on the release 
of the transported Ministers was essential. Whether they should 
be re-established in office is another matter. The Dutch are in 
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possession of Jogjakarta, and to retire now would mean conceding 
much more than that city itself, with results that might be far from 
beneficial to Indonesia. Organised fighting appears to be over, 
but guerilla warfare may be carried on indefinitely, and the 
sabotage of factories and plantations may have disastrous con- 
sequences. The Dutch have achieved a fait accompli, as the Jews 
have in Palestine, and with better excuse, but matters cannot rest 
there. There must be fresh talks, if possible with some disinterested 
person of standing playing the part Lord Killearn played at 
Linggadjati. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald might be a good choice. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE King’s broadcast on Christmas Day I thought quite the best 
he has done. The simple and unaffected human note that 
marked it throughout was something different from anything we 
have heard before. King George’s and Queen Elizabeth’s happiness 
in the celebration of their silver wedding—or rather in the memory 
of the twenty-five years that had carried them to that milestone— 
the further happiness at the arrival of their first grandson, thankful- 
ness for the universal sympathy that went far to compensate for the 
break in the King’s health and the postponement of the visit to 
Australia—all this made of kingship, as the King himself said, 
something very different from mere impersonal sovereignty or a 
constitutional convenience. No one, certainly, could have composed 
the speech but King George himself. And there could have been 
no better introduction to the King’s own words than the voice from 
Australia which immediately preceded them, dwelling as it did on 
the Commonwealth as a family, and paying tribute of loyalty and 
affection to the King as its head. For it was the idea of the family, 
his own family with its four living generations, typifying so many 
thousands of like families throughout his dominions, that underlay 
and pervaded the King’s address. Only one thing I found wrong. 
Almost before the last syllable had left the King’s lips, just when a 
few seconds at least to let the impression sink in would have been 
profoundly welcome, came the insistent blare of the National Anthem. 
Need the B.B.C. really do that? And if so, why? We had had 
it before the King spoke—not merely the first three lines, but a 
whole verse. Could anyone in the world have wanted it again seven 
er eight minutes later? Not the King, I am quite certain; he 
must be sick to death of that eternal music pursuing him wherever 
he goes. I hope Sir William Haley will refiect before next Christmas 
on the difference between satiety and surfeit. 
* * « * 

FE. M. Forster reaches his seventieth birthday this week, a fact 
which stirs grave apprehensions in his admirers. His health, to 
the best of my knowledge, is excellent; someone, if not I, will 
doubtless salute both his eightieth and ninetieth birthdays, and 
perhaps more than that. But will anyone in those coming decades 
salute a new novel by Mr. Forster ? It is over twenty-three years 
since his last, A Passage to India, appeared ; Howard’s End was 
some years before that. What has Mr. Forster been doing all this 
time ? A number of secondary things—though the Life of Lowes 
Dickinson ought hardly to be put in that category. What the 
world has been waiting for is something comparable with the two 
novels that, together with some of his critical work, have put Mr. 
Forster among the foremost living writers. Even a change of sur- 
roundings—from his retreat on a ridge by a wood at the foot of 
the North Downs at Abinger Hammer to King’s College, Cambridge, 
which made him an honorary Fellow some two years ago—has not 
had the desired effect so far. Murder, they say, will out. A novel, 
it seems, will not. Yet no one can doubt that Mr. Forster has it 
in him. Does he not owe the world something before, in the end, 
the Celestial Omnibus calls ? 

* * * . 

It may be logical that when the Christmas holiday takes the form 
of three consecutive days, a considerable proportion of the nation 
(including miners particularly and the Civil Service still more par- 
ticularly) should help itself to a fourth; but as a worker myself 


I don’t follow the logic, and I don’t think the practice very desirable, 
However, it explains one mystery that puzzled me on Tuesday. As 
I drove up from the country at an early hour roads that on Monday 
at the same hour are usually crowded were virtually deserted ; long 
stretches, indeed, were completely vacant. Where was everyone ? 
Obviously at home and still asleep ; possibly reading the papers after 
three days’ enforced abstinence. That abstinence, due to a dispute 
which prevented the Sunday papers from publishing, is, I should 
suppose, without precedent. In the absence of the papers we had, 
admittedly, the B.B.C. news service, and very welcome it was. But 
its inadequacy as a substitute for newspapers—which, of course, it 
was never intended to be—was palpable. Take such a matter as 
the summary of discussions on Palestine or Indonesia before the 
Security Council. It is almost impossible to grasp and retain the 
facts as they are read rapidly, and then superseded by some other 
topic. News that has to be considered and digested must be seen 
in print, where it can be read and then re-read. That is why the 
newspapers need never fear the competition of the B.B.C. news. The 
two, indeed, work in admirably together. 


7 * * * 


By an odd chance I picked up a second-hand copy of Michael 
Roberts’s most notable book, The Recovery of the West, a fortnight 
ago within a day or two of its lamented author’s death. Michael 
Roberts was well-known to readers of The Spectator, for he, like 
his wife, Janet Adam Smith, constantly contributed to our review 
columns. His death at the early age of 46 ends a career charged 
obviously with large future promise. A born lover of hills and 
mountains, he welcomed warmly the war-time migration of Newcastle 
Grammar School, where he was an assistant-master, to Penrith, but 
he soon moved on to London, to take, first of all, a post in the 
European Service of the B.B.C. and then the Principalship of St. 
Mark’s College, Chelsea. In The Recovery of the West (a rejoinder 
to Spengler’s Downfall of the West) I noted a number of acute 
or unexpected observations, among them this: 

“ Between 1871 and 1937 the number of people employed in 
British education was trebled ; but in the same period the 
number employed in sport and entertamment rose by 2,400 per 
cent.” 

Draw what moral you will from the figures, the figures themselves 
are startling enough. That the number engaged in education has 
only trebled in eighty years seems surprising. 

* * 7 * 


It is pointed out by a student of this column, in reference to a 
paragraph last week, that if Easter is fixed for the second week-end 
in April, Whit Sunday will fall not at the end of June, as suggested, 
but of May. I have given careful thought to this matter, and, subject 
to the results of further calculation, I agree provisionally to substitute 
May for June. 


* * * + 
I must express my gratitude to readers of this column who have 
sent me altogether just £100 for the children at the orphanage at 
Kuala Lumpur in Malaya whose head, Mr. A. M. Blake, was killed 
by terrorists as he was preparing Christmas presents for the orphans. 


The money will be used for specia] purposes for the children. I hope 
JANus. 


to report on that in due course. 
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SELLING IN AMERICA 
By A. C, M. SPEARMAN, M.P. 

HAVE recently attempted to form an opinion about the future 
S coiaan of trade between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. I studied the matter on the spot, in the United 
States, and I tried, in particular, to find the answer to three 
questions. Will industrial activity in the United States: be main- 
tained at its present level ? What effect will conditions in that 
country have upon our terms of trade, i.e., the relationship between 
the prices at which we sell our exports and the prices at which we 
buy our imports ? What do Americans think about our economic 
position ? 

There is, of course, no question that our prospects of selling in 
America are very deeply affected by the possibilities of maintaining 
the present very high level of industrial activity there, and lately 
there has been a considerable falling-off in consumer demand. 
This was pretty well inevitable. In the past three years the purchase 
of consumers’ goods has been cn an entirely abnormal scale. Even 
in America people went without things they needed during the 
war and the shops used up their reserves of goods. Now that the 
pent-up savings have been spent and the pipe-lines are again full, 
the demand is a good deal less. Moreover, the supply has increased 
because the improvements in capital equipment installed in so many 
industries are now beginning to show results in improved output. 
The great problem of the future is whether the Administration, 
by its taxation policy and adjustments in Government purchases, 
can keep the- balance between the supply of goods and the demand 
for them. This very delicate adjustment is exceptionally difficult 
in a country where the increase is so rapid, both in the supply of 
goods through technological improvements and in the effective 
demand because of higher wages. As is well known, it only 
requires a small surplus of supply over demand to create a slump, 
and a small excess of demand over supply to produce an inflationary 
situation, 

The President’s election promises, plus the proposed expenditure 
of fifteen billion dollars on armaments, plus the cost of the Marshall 
Plan, on top of the ordinary demands of consumers, add up to more 
than the resources now available. Consequently a reduction in 
consumers’ demand was inevitable ; if it had not taken place volun- 
tarily it would have taken place through inflationary pressure 
driving up prices. As it is, Government expenditure, even though 
it falls a good deal short of the election promises, should absorb 
all the resources available, so that the ensuing year is likely to be 
a time of readjustment, when there will be a change in the nature 
of demand rather than a general reduction in the volume of business. 

It does not seem probable that there will be any substantial 
improvement in the terms of trade for the United Kingdom. 
Roughly, we are paying three times the 1938 prices for those things 
we buy and getting two and a half times the 1938 prices for those 
things we sell—but the years immediately before the war were 
abnormal. The immense pressure on food stocks which has driven 
up prices so much has been due to the fact not that Americans 
are eating much more than they need but that an immense redistri- 
bution of wealth has taken place. Before the war a large section 
of the community could not afford the more expensive foods— 
meat, eggs and dairy products ; now, throughout the country, most 
people, even allowing for the increase in the cost of living, are able 
to afford a much more expensive diet. This process is likely to 
continue, because wages will rise more and more as technological 
improvements increase production, so that the demand for food in 
the future will be permanently greater than it has been in the past. 
The improved harvests in Europe in addition to the exceptionally 
abundant harvests in America and Canada have corrected the acute 
shortage of grain which occurred a year ago. Consequently there 
has been a fall in prices but this is not likely to go much further. 
The Administration will give support to farm prices. The economic 
advisers to the Government approve the policy of supporting prices 
because they think the need for it is only temporary. The internal 
demand, they assume, is likely to grow steadily as people become 
still better off ; moreover the harvest will not always be so plentiful. 
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Therefore high prices will increase the capacity to produce food, alf 
of which will be required in time. 

In both Washington and Wall Street opinion seems to be opti- 
mistic—perhaps unduly so—about economic recovery in this country. 
Americans find that the British Civil Service produces the facts 
accurately and punctually, and that the British citizen consents to 
be taxed and rationed to an extent which is not apparent in any 
other country. They are impressed by the fact that we have increased 
production and reduced our balance of payments deficit during the 
last year. But there is widespread opposition to Socialism, and 
not least amongst trade unionists. They believe in private enter- 
prise, because under that system there has been a great improve- 
ment in the standard of living of all but the very rich. An immense 
increase in production has enabled wages to rise much faster than 
prices. At the same time they feel that the form of Government 
we adopt is no business of theirs so long as we get results. 

On the whole the prospects for a substantial increase in our 
pre-war exports appear good. First of all, there is a growing 
realisation that it is much better for the United States as a whole 
that it should receive something in return, even though particular 
businesses may suffer. There is, therefore, likely to be a pro- 
gressive reduction in tariff barriers. This would have taken place 
anyway, but will be all the more marked under a Democratic 
administration. The reduction which has taken place from the high 
point of the inter-war period is, perhaps, greater than is generally 
realised. The average rate of duty has fallen from 48 per cent. ad 
valorem before the trade agreements to 25 per cent. now, a reduction 
of about 50 per cent. 

Three points seem to be clear. First, we should organise our 
selling more thoroughly in the rich country districts instead of 
concentrating so exclusively on New York. In the South 


and Middle West and on the West Coast there are vast 
areas. where British goods are not well known, and where 
there is a preference for buying something foreign because 


it is different. The second is that British craftsmanship can 
produce a quality superior to that of American production as a 
whole. For example, the salesmen in the big stores say that it is 
easier to sell an English shirt at $10 than an American shirt at $6— 
not because it is English but because the quality is much superior. 
They seem to be very satisfied with the quality of our present exports 
though there was some cause for complaint a year ago. It is unlikely 
that we can generally compete with Americans in mass-production, 
but we can and do compete with them in the production of the 
quality article where individual workmanship counts for so much; 
we should be throwing away the substance for the shadow if we 
attempted to compete with the Americans on their own ground 
instead of on ours. 

There is at present a considerable demand for English motor- 
cars. But this should not be looked upon as any solution of 
our balance-of-payments difficulties ; that must come partly through 
the manufacture of high-grade articles where our craftsman- 
ship excels ; partly through triangular trade, that is, British selling 
of goods to producers of rubber, tin and other raw materials required 
by the United States ; and partly to an increase in our shipping, 
financial and insurance earnings. It is, indeed, in service of this 
sort that the United Kingdom is considered to excel and where 
the real opportunity for expansion lies. This, of course, would be 
very much facilitated if sterling could be made convertible ; it could 
be very much reduced by Government interference. 

The third point is that great improvements could be made in con- 
nection with tourist traffic, already an important dollar-producer ; 
the Treasury should remove various unneccessary restrictions which 
both irritate visitors and discourage them from spending dollars in 
this country. The bulk of potential tourists come from the lower 
income groups ; they want to be able to get a return ticket for $300 
and, provided they can get privacy, are prepared to have very small 
cabins indeed—perhaps something like first-class sleepers on our 
trains. In London they do not expect the size of bedroom or the 
service of our best hotels, but they do expect good plumbing and 
require rooms at not above {1 a day. A greater expenditure in 
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dollars on advertising trips to the United Kingdom might be well 
worth while. 

It is virtually certain that the Marshall Plan will be voted next 
year, though some reduction in the contribution will be expected. 
It is widely realised that this contribution, at a time when there is 
not a glut but a shortage in the United States, is a sacrifice for 
every man in the country ; a good many of them are rather proud 
that they should be making such a sacrifice at this time. This surely 
shows how strong is the American wish to be co-operative in world 
affairs. It is no longer just a wish to check Communism, strong 
though that may be; it is a real desire to make their contribution 
towards a richer, happier world which causes them so willingly go 
make this immensely generous contribution. We seem to be 
approaching a time when the United States will be ready for an 
altogether freer exchange of goods and of people such as would link 
the United Kingdom and the United States more closely than ever 
before. The material advantages which we might receive would 
cost the United States comparatively little, and might well be 
balanced by the contribution we on our side could make. Then 
the forces of freedom in the world would be immensely strengthened. 


‘THE VANISHING DRUNKARD 


BY R. H. CECIL 
« RUNKENNESS has gone out of fashion,” said a Royal Com- 
mission on Licensing in 1931. “ Excessive drinking in this 
country,” it added (meaning by that something rather less than 
drunkenness), “has been greatly, even spectacularly, diminished.” 
The word “ spectacularly ” in this context has an aptness both neat 
and, one suspects, involuntary ; for precisely what has happened to 
both drunkenness and excessive drinking is that they have virtually 
disappeared as a spectacle. What has gone out of fashion is public, 
or statistical, drunkenness. It is not yet unlawful for the Englishman, 
if he chooses, daily to drink himself insensible in his own home— 
though he must not do it in his club 
In 1899 there were 189,633 convictions for public drunkenness in 
England and Wales, and thirty years later (when the Royal Com- 
\mission was appointed) there were 51,966. A reduction of more than 
two-thirds is indeed spectacular, but so is the fact that, with so many 
counter-attractions and sobering influences at work, over 50,000 
people got themselves punished for being drunk in 1929. At the 
outbreak of World War II, ten years later, the figure was a little 
higher. But in 1946 it was down to 19,377, London’s own 9,118 being 
nearly half the total for England and Wales. The London figure 
went up to 11,562 the following year, when the figure for the whole 
country was 23,762. The increases are significant, but it is too soon 
to conclude that we are on the way back to the pre-war 50,000. 
Some of these figures and the factors that produce them were the 
subject of interesting, if occasionally complacent, speeches in the 
House of Commons on the Second Reading of the Licensing Bill 
on December 14th. 


Now in 1899 people were not prosecuted for being “drunk and. 


incapable.” Helpless and passive inebriates were dealt with by the 
police as casualties, because until the passing of the Licensing Act, 
1902, the police had no statutory power to arrest a drunk unless he 
was “disorderly,” or driving a vehicle, or in charge of a child 
under seven, or in possession of a loaded firearm. They would, 
therefore, remove a horizontal drunk to the police station, lay him 
with loosened collar on a cell-bench until he was sober, and then 
eject him into the night. He could have been prosecuted later by 
summons, but he rarely was. When the 1902 Act authorised the 
arrest of anyone found “ drunk and incapable of taking care of him- 
self ” in “any highway or other public place, whether a building or 
not, or on any licensed premises,” there was a big increase in the 
convictions, because each one of these arrests, having now a statutory 
sanction, had its sequel before the magistrates. It may, therefore, 
have been a statistical increase only; and as such it would un- 
doubtedly have been much larger had it not been for the fact that 
a policeman earned no kudos by “taking in” drunks. A drunken 
man is as objectionable in a police-station as anywhere else, and it 
has always been an unfortunate coincidence that those stations 


wherein the whole twenty-four hours are crammed with incident, with 
its entail of exacting clerical work, are the stations that get the drunks, 
with all their less picturesque and drearily unfunny behaviour, 
Drunks in a police-station are a beastly and insanitary nuisance. 

Even after 1902, therefore, a brisk smuggling industry still went 
on along the boundaries of adjacent police jurisdictions ; and many 
a midnight drunk has been assisted on to a “foreign” beat and 
dropped in a doorway, to be later discovered by its indignant 
custodian and escorted back again—sometimes “crossing the line” 
so many times in a couple of hours as to be completely sobered 
up by the unwonted exercise. He would then resume command of 
himself and go home. 

But even if it be assumed that it is only public drunkenness that 
has been so drastically reduced, what are the reasons for the re- 
duction? “ Working-class life a hundred years ago,” says Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan in British History in the Nineteenth Century and 
After, “ divided between the gloom of dreary quarters and the harsh 
discipline of the workshop, was uncheered by the many interests that 
now relieve the lot of the town-dweller. Few of the workmen or 
their wives could read ; holiday excursions and popular entertain- 
ments were rare, except some sporting events of a low type, such 
as setting on men, women or animals to fight. In the vacant misery 
of such a life, two rival sources of consolation, drink and religion, 
strove for the souls of men.” It is a just antithesis. In the conditions 
that saw the birth of nineteenth-century Nonconformist evangelism, 
drink was the devil. It fitted the réle to perfection. 

It was perhaps inevitable that some, at least, of the increased 
opportunities for diversified leisure, when they came, should attract 
not only the approval of the moralist for their effect on drunkenness 
but also, in due time, the condemnation he had formerly reserved 
for the gin-palace and the beer-shop. The cinema, the wireless, 
the spread of “light” reading and the vicarious “ gamesmanship ” 
of pool-betting all have their prophets of woe, though they have 
all had their effect in reducing drunkenness. A Royal Commission 
of 1899, recording a material decrease, attributed it to the labours 
of temperance workers, the spread of education, and “ the intensive 
development of the passion for games and athletics ”"—which, it 
added, “has served as a powerful rival to ‘ boozing,’ at one time 
almost the only excitement open to working men.” The 1931 Com- 
mission adduced better housing conditions and the progressive 
development of education and of public health and other services. 

These changes produced, moreover, a climate of popular feeling 
that was propitious for an attack on the “ drink problem” by direct 
legislation ; though Mr. Balfour’s 1904 Act to extinguish the licences 
of “redundant ” public houses aroused fierce opposition—from “ the 
trade” because dispossessed licensees were to be compensated out 
of the brewers’ own enormous profits, and from temperance people 

ecause they objected to the licensees being compensated at all. 
Under this system the present century has seen an enormous reduc- 
tion in the number of public houses per head of the population. In 
1921 the emergency “permitted hours” by which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government had reduced drunkenness during the First 
World War were made permanent. Before that war licensed houses 
were open for 19} hours out of each 24. They may still remain open 
as long as they like, but they must confine the selling and drinking of 
intoxicants in their premises to nine hours a day (and five on 
Sundays). Early-morning drinking, once .a commonplace among the 
artisan classes, is now a historical curiosity as repulsive as can- 
nibalism (except among market-workers, who are specially provided 
for and seem able to produce impressive thirsts at five o’clock in 
the morning). And the insistence of the Licensing Act, 1921, that 
there must be “a break of at least two hours after midday,” a pro- 
vision designed to check the continuity of afternoon “ soaking,” has 
undoubtedly turned many away from the pubs, indignantly sober, 
at half-past two or three o’clock daily. 

In 1914 you could buy a bottle of good whisky for four shillings. 
Now .. .? The price is not officially controlled, and the distillers’ 
agreed 33s. 4d. is greatly exceeded by the price per “ nip” in public- 
house bars. Taxation has imposed a powerful check on drunken- 
ness by deflecting drinkers to liquor of lower alcoholic strength. 
Then there is the changed nature of much manual work. Mechanisa- 
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tlon has demanded greater concentration, judgement and unimpaired 
skill in the workman who is to keep his job; and, in the rather 
controversial view of the 1931 Commission, “by improving condi- 
tions of work it has reduced the nervous strain on the worker and so 
lessened the likelihood of what used to be known as occupational 
drinking.” 

The brewers and licensees told the 1931 Commission that 
“drunkenness has now been reduced to a point at which it is no 
longer a social evil.” Its total elimination is impossible, according 
to them. “All that remains to be done is to leave the process of 
improvement to complete its work.” Fifty thousand convicted 
drunks every year may not seem a social evil to “ the trade,” though 
it may represent a mere fraction of the number of people who in 
fact get drunk. To the temperance enthusiasts it must seem a 
multitude. If the ordinary citizen came to regard it as a “ social 
evil,” he might accept legislation as drastic as the Dangerous Drugs. 
Acts. This is unlikely, I think. The moderate drinker feels that 
“social evil” is a rather pompous epithet for foolishness in others 
and commendably rare errors of judgement in himself. 


HALF-OPEN CITY 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 


AST month it was reported that the Thessalian town of Karditsa 

had been occupied by Markos’s rebels, under the command of 
a man who used to be called Yiphtodimopoulos; but as that is 
rather a mouthful even for a Greek, it is not the name he uses now. 
The next day his invaders were reported to have been expelled 
again by the Greek Government’s forces, so that Karditsa has had 
the privilege, uncommon among towns of its size, of being liberated 
twice in twenty-four hours, in the varying senses now attributed 
to that word by both sides. Bur that is not likely to have made 
any very great impression on the phlegmatic citizens of Karditsa, 
which probably holds the world’s record for being the most fre- 
quently liberated town on the face of the earth in every sense. 
At one stage of the last war it was certainly being liberated on the 
average half-a-dozen times a week ; the rate sometimes reached two 
or three times in twenty-four hours for days on end. After a time, 
perhaps, even the peace-loving Karditsiotes lost count. Many of 
them did not even trouble to look up from ruminating over their 
coffee, when they had any to ruminate over. 

Karditsa owes its peculiar réle in the history of Greek violence 
to its peculiar position in the plain of Thessaly, where it ranks 
third among the big towns after Larisa and Trikkala. It is the 
nearest of the three to the vast, precipitous masses of the Pindus 
Mountains, which cut Greece in half from north to south and leave 
very little margin of land on either side. It was this great range, 
dominating Karditsa from a few miles’ distance on the west, that 
determined its fate in the years of enemy occupation, when the 
Greek guerrillas completely ruled the mountains, and the Germans 
and Italians only incompletely ruled even the plains. Two of the 
chief passes across the Pindus range leave the plain of Thessaly at 
points a few miles apart, and Karditsa stands at about the same 
distance from both. So it came about that, when motor-roads were 
driven up these two passes into the heart of the mountains (though 
Governments changed too quickly for the roads ever to reach right 
through to the other side), Karditsa was the natural point of con- 
nection between them. You could drive up by car (climate and 
guerrillas permitting) straight from Karditsa to the head of either 
of the two passes, where they opened out into wide plateaux just 
beyond the first range of foot-hills. But what you could never do 
was to drive by car from one plateau to the other directly, without 
descending into the plain and passing through the town. 

This peculiarity became important during the enemy occupation, 
when the northernmost of these two mountain plateaux happened 
to contain the field headquarters of the Greek resistance movement 
and the southernmost of the two happened to contain the airfield 
by means of which the guerrillas maintained their communication 
with the Allied headquarters in the outside world. By a happy 
coincidence the Italians decided to withdraw their garrison from 





Karditsa just at the time when the two plateaux were maturing 
into these important uses. As a result it was no longer necessary 
to undertake the laborious journey on foot from one to the othet 
across the intervening hills ; you could drive down to Karditsa by 
car from one side and up to the other in a few hours. The distance 
by car was very much greater, for two sides of a triangle had to 
be traversed instead of the third ; but the gain in time amounted to 
more than a day’s journey. 

There were other places in the hands of the Greek resistance 
movement that could be reached from Karditsa, in all directions, 
more expeditiously than by pursuing the sheltered routes of the 
mountains. So the town became a major junction in the guerrillas’ 
communications in 1943, and in consequence took on the appearance 
on a small scale of a liberated capital, although it was only ten 
miles from the nearest enemy force. Hotels kept suites of rooms 
reserved for prominent commanders ; headquarters and subsidiary 
offices overflowed the town with paper and talk ; restaurants learned 
to provide meals suited to the tastes of the British and American 
liaison officers who were serving with the guerrillas; the blackest 
conceivable market sprang into existence ; the cinema put on nightly 
shows for the troops; loud-speakers broadcast the Greek trans- 
missions of the B.B.C. and Radio Moscow. 

These instruments of propaganda were naturally of particular 
interest to the Greek Communists, who had been the first to liberate 
Karditsa, or, in other words, had arrived there with the least delay 
after the Italians left. The cinema, being almost out of their control 
through force of circumstances, displayed a lamentably capitalist 
bias. Broadway Melody of some identified year was kept on con- 
tinually from week to week, in response to unprecedented public 
demand and in the absence of any other film to take its place. But 
broadcasting was more manageable. An ingenious device made it 
possible to switch over from the announcement of a talk on Greek 
affairs by an official spokesman in London to a prepared dissertation 
by a selected commissar from a back-room in Karditsa. This useful 
device, like so many others, owed its inspiration to the man whose 
name is no longer Yiphtodimopoulos. But it was not long before the 
novelty palled on the easy-going citizens of Karditsa, who returned 
placidly to the contemplation of their coffee-cups. 

A new spice entered into the adventure when the Italians began 
to take a fresh interest in Karditsa from their surviving garrisons in 
Trikkala and Larisa. They had not intended to hand over Karditsa 
to total liberation, but only to conserve their own forces. The 
guerrillas’ occupation lost its air of permanence when the Italians 
took to liberating the town themselves again from time to time. Once 
or twice a week a motorised patrol was sent down from Larisa or 
Trikkala to eye the population suspiciously and be silently eyed back, 
Rather more frequently the guerrillas would bounce in to buy stores 
for the winter or help themselves from the banks or eye the popula- 
tion no less suspiciously. Nobody in Karditsa knew which to expect 
next or whether to expect both at once. Every day during the 
summer (the only time of year when most of the roads are passable 
in the Thessalian plain) little puffs of dust moving across the flat, 
heat-hazy distance could be watched and interpreted by such Kardit- 
siotes as troubled to move away from their coffee-cups. Seen in one 
direction, the puffs meant infallibly the approach of the Italians ; 
seen from another, they meant the rather slower approach of the 
obsolete vehicles, held together by wire and sealing-wax and sheets 
of biscuit-tin, which the guerrillas had captured, commandeered or 
liberated. Karditsa’s action was very much the same in either case 
or both ; hide everything that was not for sale, and back to the little 
tables outside the café-windows. 

Then the Italians complicated the pattern by changing sides, and 
bringing with them into the guerrillas’ camp most of an infantry 
division’s motor-transport. The Germans replaced the Italian garri- 
sons in Larisa and Trikkala ; the Italians established themselves in 
a self-created no-man’s-land on the edge of the plain and the fringe 
of the hills ; the guerrillas watched and waited for their opportunity 
to liberate the Italians’ equipment; and the citizens of Karditsa 
resigned themselves to the task of placating yet another unpredictable 
deus ex machina. The pace quickened as the 1943 summer drew ta 
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an end. The Germans were in a hurty to regain control of the 
entire plain before communications closed, and the guerrillas to 
garner what they could into the mountains against the winter. They 
kept approximately to alternate days, or sometimes to a careful 
alternation of night and day ; but this was a rough-and-ready system 
which tended to break down, especially on Sundays. Shopkeepers 
were put in the embarrassing position of not knowing which to 
serve first when a German, an Italian, a Greek guerrilla and an 
Allied liaison officer all arrived simultaneously for their shopping. 
Armament usually settled priority—by inspection, however, not by 
use ; but the uncertainty was unsatisfactory. Finally the Germans 
broke the dilemma by installing a new garrison in the town. For 
the time being the citizens of Karditsa, liberated again, could sip 
their coffee in comparative peace of mind. 

The next liberation did not take place until the Germans withdrew 
from Greece late in 1944, giving place to a fresh occupation by the 
Communists ; and the next took place early in 1945, when the 
Communists reluctantly surrendered control to the legitimate 
authorities. After that things remained stable for so long that there 
almost came into being a generation of Karditsiotes that did not 
know what it was like to be liberated. But last month all that was 
changed, and a grim affair it seems to have been. For the first time 
there was serious fighting in Karditsa—another innovation of the 
man who is no longer called Yiphtodimopoulos, though he was not 
so crude as to take part in any bloodshed himself. The town is said 
to have been without water throughout the twenty-four hours, and 
that presumably means a@ fortiori without coffee as well—a grim 
affair indeed. But in any case it is a safe bet that the imperturbable 
citizens of Karditsa will not take long to settle down again to their 
leisurely ruminations. They have had liberation. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


HIS is the dry season in the Central American tropics and, 
therefore, the shooting season. From time to time during the 
past year our newspapers have reported disturbances in this troubled 
and troublesome area. Then, on December roth, it was stated that 
armed forces from Nicaragua had invaded Costa Rica, and a few 
days later an internal revolution occurred in El Salvador. United 
States experts, who for many months have been predicting the out- 
break of war in Central America, now forecast that the fighting will 
spread to all the little countries where dictators rule. Political exiles, 
whether of left or right, will, with Communist assistance, cross 
the frontiers into their respective homelands and attempt to over- 
throw the local caudillo- who banished them. The reactionary 
dictators of two of the republics (Nicaragua and Honduras), sup- 
ported from overseas by the dictator of Dominica, will aid one 
another, and will encourage any campaign designed to oust the 
left-wing but professedly anti-Communist dictator of Guatemala 
and the present right-wing régime in Costa Rica—both of which 
have given personal offence to the ruler of Nicaragua. That, briefly, 
is the situation as seen by United States observers. 

During the twentieth century the North Americans have become 
increasingly sensitive about Central America, which is so near to 
New Orleans on the one side and to the Panama Canal on the other. 
From 1912 to 1925 and from 1927 to 1933 the U.S.A. maintained a 
strong force of marines in Nicaragua. (In 1928, U.S. Marines on 
Nicaraguan soil numbered 5,600.) Throughout the Second World 
War President Roosevelt, rather than risk disorder on his doorstep, 
openly supported the Central American dictators and entertained 
them at the White House. In December, 1947, Panama refused to 
authorise the extension of the Canal Zone, and in April, 1948, it 
will be remembered, unruly elements in Colombia almost succeeded 
in wrecking the Pan-American Conference at Bogota. These inci- 
dents to the South had their counterpart on the northern flank of 
the Canal in Central America. In March and April civil war raged 
in Costa Rica, which had hitherto been considered to be the model 
democratic republic of Central America, an unpretentious, self- 
respecting little State, populated almost exclusively by the descendants 


of immigrants from Northern Spain. (The population of the other 
republics is preponderantly Indian.) . 

In view of the frequent insurrections and the evident instability 
of Central American Governments, it is not surprising that the North 
Americans should be jumpy. At all costs the State Department 
desires tranquillity in Central America, firstly for strategic reasons 
and secondly on account of the very considerable U.S. commercial 
interests in the five republics of which Central America consists, 
The five States are (from North to South) Guatemala, Honduras, 
E] Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. To these it is customary 
to add a sixth—namely, the U.S.-owned United Fruit Company, who, 
overriding national frontiers, dominate the low-lying, banana-growing 
Aulantic coast of four of the Republics. (El Salvador has no Atlantic 
seaboard.) The Central American capitals ‘are distant and dis- 
connected from the rain-soaked regions of the East, and, with the 
exception of the Nicaraguan capital, are situated in the temperate, 
coffee-growing highlands that border the Pacific Ocean. There is 
thus a regional discord within the republics themselves. The only 
low-lying capital is Managua (Nicaragua), which, although it is on 
the Pacific side of the tapering isthmus, is set at a point where the 
Cordillera momentarily subsides into tropical depths. Perhaps it is 
because of its steaming climate that Managua has always been the 
most explosive of all Central American cities. 

Geographical isolation has aggravated the national sentiments of 
the various States. In recent years the Central Americans have 
become very air-minded ; but although aeroplanes hop in and out 
of the mountains and the jungle, the natural obstacles separating 
the republics are still tremendously discouraging to co-operation. 
The republics with their 8,000,000 inhabitants are, virtually, five 
islands incorporated in a volcanic mainland whose extent is, approxi- 
mately, one-and-a-half times that of Great Britain. The whole his- 
tory of Central America since its liberation from Spain is one of 
conflict between the desire for unity and the necessity of living 
apart. Being so divided, which of the republics could possibly allow 
any of the others to assume central authority over all of them ? 
That is their problem, and it is also Washington’s problem. Over 
one hundred years ago Mexico (which is not included in Central 
America), and later Guatemala, attempted to mould these diverse 
fragments into a unity. In each instance geography won; the 
federations dissolved. Yet the aspiration to unity persists. Every 
Central American dictator worth his salt wishes to impose unity 
upon the whole area, and every U.S. statesman with a vision beyond 
his frontiers recognises its urgency. 

What is to happen to this tumultuous segment of Latin America ? 
If the U.S.A. resumes the financing and arming of local autocrats 
on the scale adopted during the Second World War, internal order 
in each of the republics will be maintained, but rivalry among the 
dictators themselves will be intensified ; exiles from dictatorial rule 
will interminably plot counter-revolutions from the other side of 
their own frontiers ; and Communists and frustrated Nationalists 
alike will organise discontented populations against “dollar im- 
perialism.” If, on the other hand, the U.S.A. washes its hands of 
Central America, confusion will increase and will spread to the 
Caribbean and Panama, and out of the disorder some Communist 
federation of Carribbean republics may well arise, with the bananas 
and the Canal in its grasp. It is unlikely that meetings of Pan- 
American Foreign Ministers can at this stage bring peace to Central 
America, especially as some of the South American Governments 
are already committed to support President Arévalo of Guatemala, 
while others feel sympathetically towards his principal enemy, 
Nicaragua’s Somoza. The Pan-American treaty of mutual defence, 
which came into effect on December 3rd, does carry some weight ; 
but its enforcement in this particular area will probably be obstructed 
by disagreement among the signatory Powers themselves. 

Such is the general picture, but the average Central American is 
unaware of it. In highland valleys and pestilential lowlands he 
cultivates coffee, bananas and cocoa, hauls mahogany and taps chicle, 
or simply lazes the hot days away. Even if he were conscious of 
the effect of political affairs upon his own prosperity, the average 
inhabitant of Central America would not be greatly worried. The 
present political crisis would seem to him to be just another of 
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those uncontrollable forces, such as earthquakes and floods, of which 
he has had long experience and which he tolerates philosophically, 
waiting for them to subside. He makes few demands upon. Nature 
or upon his fellow men ; of the latter all that he expects is that his 
own friendliness and courtesy shall be reciprocated. 

He possessés a quiet dignity, for he is the heir of ancient civilisa- 
tions ; and he is humble, because he knows that man is a small 
thing beside the mountain and the jungle. When he clears a patch 
in the forest with his machete and thus scores a personal triumph, 
he nevertheless recognises that it is only a trivial victory; the 
tropical vegetation can quickly reclaim the land that it has lost 
and obliterate in a few months all traces of the human incursion. 
But also the Central American knows that, amidst such luxuriant 
fertility, he can live without working. With little effort he can 
cultivate a “subsistence” garden. His palm-leaf shack, if it be 
destroyed by climatic excesses, can. be rebuilt tomorrow—or today. 


Coconuts and tropical fruit are within easy reach, and are as° 


abundant as the exotic flowers and as the fish that teem in the 
rivers. 

Some years ago, during a flight from Guatemala to Panama, the 
aeroplane in which I was travelling touched down at San José de 
Costa Rica. The air-port at San José is situated within the limits 
of the town, and the citizens stroll there to watch the planes coming 
and going. This is a recreation, a social custom, like the gathering 
of villagers in the evening on the railway platforms in the remote 
districts of Argentina. At this cheerful airport I bought a local 
newspaper which contained a cartoon of a peasant kneeling beneath 
a tree. And this was his prayer: “Deliver us, O Lord, from Nazi 
and Fascist discipline ; protect us from the pitiful decay of modern 
democracies ; liberate us, O Lord, from women who gamble, smoke 
and drink ; defend us against modern music and modern habits, and 
enable us to conserve our old defects which in these times have 
become enviable virtues.” This is a desperate prayer, because Central 
America is the meeting-place of U.S. commerce and Latin- 
American politics, good neighbourliness and violent anti-gringo senti- 
ments, modern scientific methods and Indian lethargy. The task for 
the Central Americans (as for all Latin Americans) is to construct 
the order that is lacking in their life ; and it is the responsibility of 
the Americans from farther North that, when striving to bring peace, 
health and prosperity to this region, they shall not at the same time 
destroy its soul. 


FROM SCHOOL TO ARMY 


By E. E. A. WHITWORTH, Headmaster of Tonbridge 
¢¢ J HAVE never heard anybody defend conscription for the sake 

of conscription.” This was said by Mr. Eden in the recent 
debate on the National Service Amendment Bill, and schoolboys will 
agree with the implications of the statement. Few boys, if any, look 
forward with positive pleasure to their period of National Service. 
It is a serious break in the continuity of education for boys who 
have been accepted for an honours course at a university ; it inevit- 
ably delays the start of any career, and the day when a boy, after 
an expensive education to the age of eighteen, begins to earn his 
bread ; and the austerities of life in the ranks, on the barrack-square 
or in the barrack-room, route-marching, constant cleaning and polish- 
ing, though not anticipated by the normal boy with any alarm what- 
ever, are not looked forward to with any pleasure. The schoolboy, 
however, has no complaint about National Service. Sometimes he 
may have in mind the fag,greater sacrifices made by his elder brothers 
as compared with the demand, in his case, of eighteen months with 
a safe return to the university or civil life at the end of it. The 
large majority cheerfully accept their service as a national and in- 
evitable obligation, as a safeguard of peace and not merely as a 
preparation for war. That, indeed, is the only justification for com- 
pulsory service in the forces. 

Yet it is sometimes suggested that service in the ranks, whether 
it leads to a commission or not, is ipso facto good for a boy, in that 
it offers advantages which otherwise would not come within his ex- 
perience. It willewiden his knowledge of his fellow-men, as he lives 
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among those whose educational background and home environment 
are wholly different to his own; it will teach him patience: and in- 
dependence as he adjusts himself to hard conditions of living, and 
he will be a better man for having faced the austerities inseparable 
from service in the ranks. If he reaches the rank of an officer, he 
will learn how to control subordinates and to command men, and 
if it is his fortune to serve in.a good regiment, he will discover that 
the secret of good and successful command of men is to think first 
of their interests and welfare and not of his own; but these are 
only the incidental by-products of service in the forces and, good 
as they may be, alone do not compensate for loss of time, which 
could be used for more constructive purposes from the point of view 
of the individual and of the nation. 

The problem which confronts the schoolboy is the question when 
his national service is to be done, if deferment is open to him as 
authorised on several grounds by the Ministry of Labour. The 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge are still allowed by the Ministry 
to reserve a small percentage of vacancies each October for the 
entry, direct from school, of boys who have won scholarships or 
exhibitions, with deferment of their service until the completion of 
their university career. But there is evidence that opinion is moving 
towards the decision that a boy in all circumstances is well-advised to 
do his service before going to the university, and no boy who makes 
this decision is likely to regret it. Too much emphasis has been laid 
on the disadvantages of the break in the continuity of education 
between school and the university, though this point of view is more 
characteristic of the anxious parent than the college tutor or school- 
master. It is true that during the eighteen months’ service there 
will be no opportunity for serious reading ; it is only a very strong- 
minded boy who can find a corner in a canteen or in an officers’ mess 
and make the opportunity for regular and intensive study ; but if, 
as a sixth-form boy, he has acquired a genuine interest in his work 
from the academic point of view, that interest will survive and he 
will return to his studies at little disadvantage. In fact, there is 
evidence that the best work at the universities in recent years has 
been done by men who had spent some years on active service. 

It is worth while recalling the view of Arthur Bryant, expressed 
in 1945, when privileged deferment was offered to art students to 
enter universities to the exclusion of those with years of war service 
behind them: 

“The groundwork, knowledge of life and human nature the service- 
man acquires, far outweighs, in my belief, the loss of educational 
continuity. The potential scholars who fought at Alamein and Falaise 
are not likely to comprehend less as a result of their experience, but 
more. The time spent in the active service of their country and 
in daily comradeship with their fellows of all classes will not narrow 
their minds but broaden them: it will teach them too, what modern 
education so often fails to teach—to correlate mind, body and heart.” 

The factor of justice to the ex-serviceman remains. At a time 
when there are many young men coming out of the services fully 
qualified, not least by academic achievement, for whom there are no 
places at the universities, priority should be given to the man who 
has done his service, and the place which might be available for 
him should never be given to the boy who has just finished his 
school career. 

But there is another reason, and the most urgent, why service 
should be done at the end of the school career without accepting 
deferment, even if it is offered. At no moment is the sense of 
frustration felt more keenly than when the call-up comes at the 
end of a university career—perhaps for a scholar who has justified 
his deferment by obtaining high academic honours at the university 
and visualises immediately in front of him the chosen career for 
which he has worked (the home or colonial civil service, the foreign 
service, the law, a fellowship or the schoolmaster’s profession). 
What should be one of the most satisfying moments in a man’s 
life, the first appointment in the career of his choice, is lost for a 
period of uncertainty, at the moment it should be achieved. Nor 
will this sense of frustration be limited to university graduates. 
The same will be true, though probably to a less extent, of those 
who accept deferment to serve articles for five years as pupils in 
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firms, for example, of solicitors or chartered accountants, though 
the urge to accept such deferment comes more often from the parent 
than from the boy himself, often in a vague hope that when the 
time comes for his boy’s call-up national service will be no more. 

The transition to life in the ranks is easier at 18+ than at 22 or 
23 years of age. A good school life is a routine life, and those who 
are most loyal to its obligations know best how to use the greater 
freedom of life at the university or as they start their work in the 
City ; but to the graduate, or to the young City man with his five- 
day week and free week-ends, service in the ranks will be much 
more of a “come down” than to the boy from school, though in 
the boy’s case the descent sometimes is sudden enough from a 
position of authority and distinction in school life to that of the 
trooper or sapper or private, who must be ready to give instant 
attention to the order of the corporal in charge of his section. 

The schoolboy has adapted himself with remarkable success to 
service in the ranks ; luckily the austerities of school life have not 
been entirely removed, and the cross-country run in the worst of 
weather is not as useless an activity as some would imagine. As he 
joins his unit the schoolboy will remember how he learned to take 
his place as a newcomer at school, tackling cheerfully and with a 
sense of humour obligations imposed on him, petty as some of them 
are. He has learned that there are duties to be done whether 
he feels inclined to do them or not ; unconsciously he has refuted 
the shallow accusation that public schoolboys are snobs, as he has 
learned to judge his fellows for what they are, and warmly welcomed 
in his house or in camp the boys who come down from the school’s 
club in London or elsewhere, and though there is a loyalty incom- 
parably greater than loyalty to a school, the lesser loyalty will still 
be in his mind, as an incentive and inspiration, in meeting the 
difficulties and dangers that he will be called upon to face. 


PLAIN-CLOTHES POSTMAN 


By ALAN DONNELLY 

HE Postmaster-General is curious. Before he will let you help 
deliver the Christmas mail, he requires full details of your 
past, your health and your mother’s birthplace. Having satisfied him 
on these points, you report before dawn at the local Head Post Office, 
where you are assigned to help a regular postman. This officer has 
already been at work for some time, dividing the mail for his round 
into packets and letters and the latter into convenient “ sections.” 
The letters in each section are arranged in. numerical order, the 
odd numbers on one side set back to back against the evens on the 
other, and the whole bundle stoutly bound with string so that none 
will go astray. He has added to the insufficient and amended the 
surprisingly large number of incorrect addresses ; under his super- 
vision you pack your canvas satchel so that each parcel and bundle 
of letters will come conveniently to hand. It is prudent also to list 
your packets and registered letters, for you cannot, as the regulars 
habitually do, carry the complete detail of the delivery in your head. 

For the first day or two you are conducted over the delivery round. 
Then, on the third morning, your imstructor finds you a G.P.O. 
bicycle, sees that your bag is securely strapped to the carrier, checks 
that you are wearing your blue and red armlet, and with a final 
admonition that “slow and steady is fastest in the end,” sends you 
off on your own. Outside it is just beginning to get light. You 
appraise the weather, in which you now take as much interest as 
any mariner, and set off. A Post Office bicycle has no three-speed, 
and looks twice as heavy as an ordinary roadster, but it is beautifully 
balanced and no more work to ride. The world at large is still 
asleep, but as you pedal along you encounter other members of that 
select confraternity, the Early Risers, who may be divided into the 
three Grand Lodges of Newspapers, Milk and Mail. The drivers 
of the last few heavy long-distance lorries and the occasional police- 
man, who have been up all night, complete the scene. 

When you get to the delivery area, you untie the first bundle of 
Jetters and consult your list as to the relevant parcels. By now 
you know your way about, and your teacher has shown you how, 
by parking your bicyle at strategic points, the route may be divided 


into convenient little circuits of five or six houses. He has pointed 
out the places at which it is possible to pass direct from door to 
door, thus saving a walk through two garden gates and down two 
front paths. In the aggregate, such trifling devices save many 
minutes. A professional attitude of mind comes quickly. There is, 
for instance, the matter of domestic letter-boxes. Hitherto I have 
regarded them, if at all, from an aesthetic rather than from a func- 
tional viewpoint, but never again. The postman’s joy is a slit twelve 
inches long and two wide, with a gentle spring. The postman’s 
horror, and far more common, is the defensive affair, six inches by 
one, half covered by the knocker and closed with a rat-trap spring. 
At best you have to put down your packets, stick the other mail 
under your arm, and, at some risk to your fingers, insinuate the 
letters one by one. At worst, you waste three to five minutes knock- 
ing people up to deliver a tiny packet or a large card. And small 
wire letter-cages behind the front door are a mistake ; anything larger 
than an ordinary letter goes in halfway and jams. If such a device 
is necessary at all, a sack would be far more efficient. 

It is a queer custom in suburbia to consider street numbers as 
inflicting a social stigma and house names as conferring an aura of 
superiority. Hence, when streets are numbered by the local authority, 
some householders display the number on their gate but ignore it 
in their correspondence. Others hide both name and number beneath 
the shadow of their front porch. The worst offenders are those who 
have let their metal number-plates drop off the gate-post and their 
painted house-name weather into illegibility. It is well for such 
people at Christmas-time that their regular postmen train the novices 
so carefully. Addresses are scanned with care, but one is surprisingly 
incurious about any other aspect of the mail. The stuff may be 
emotional dynamite, and even on a more ordinary plane it has 
sometimes been hard in the past to resist reading other people’s 
postcards. But not at present; letters, packets, parcels, postcards 
are all just Work, to be shot through letter-boxes or handed into 
doorways with the minimum of delay. 

So you go on through the broadening day. In their interest as 
much as your own, you avoid knocking people up if you can. Some 
packets will go through even narrow letter-boxes. You exercise a 
nice discretion over Christmas cards ; many of them will suffer no 
harm if they are momentarily rolled over to go through the slit ; 
even if they are large and stiff you may be able to push them under 
the door. But many doors fit fast and many packets are bulky, and 
in respect of sorhe few you find a yellow registered slip fluttering 
in front of the letters for that particular house. These items neces- 
sitate a loud double rap at the knocker and an imperious peal on 
the bell. Then you listen. Occasionally, especially towards the end 
of the round, people are up and dressed and answer the door at 
once. Such people are likely to exchange a greeting and return 
the indelible pencil unasked. But more often there are indistinct 
fluttering noises like those of mice behind wainscoting, and in due 
time an arm emerges. Here one must watch or it will impound the 
pencil. And sometimes there is no answer at all. After three 
assaults one gives up and tries again next time. 

Eventually the last house is reached and the satchel rummaged 
to ensure that nothing has been mislaid. Then back to the Post Office 
and thereafter a generous breakfast interval before the process is 
repeated. When one returns late in the morning or early in the 
afternoon to effect the second delivery, the atmosphere of the road 
has changed. Because there are now fewer letters in the mail and 
more parcels, it is annoying to find a number of houses empty, the 
husband away at work, the wife out shopping. On the other hand, 
where people are at home they answer the door promptly and are 
given to scraps of conversation. They overcome their evident doubts 
as to one’s capacity to distribute His Majesty’s Mail with any real 
efficiency and address one as “ Postman,” which is flattering. Now 
and again children rush to the door, for they know that we are more 
truly Father Christmas than the venerable gentlemen in the big 
stores. Dogs are far more in evidence on the second delivery than 
on the first. Apart from the large hound whose mistress has trained 
him to receive her letters through an open window, suburban dogs 
sleep late. But now, when the office is no longer needful, they bark 
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furiously, snap at the letters as they fall on to the mat or appear, 
less ferociously, behind their owner’s skirts when she opens the door. 
None has displayed the slightest interest in my trousers. 

As the days go by, the volume of mail. steadily increases, but 
against that one can offset increased skill and a more detailed know- 
ledge of the relevant names and numbers. As the helpers become 
more useful the regular staff are freed to cope with the rising flood. 
The cheerful and unhurried atmosphere of the sorting office stays 
steady ; the flow of work is fast but smooth. We finished our job 
with the first and only delivery on Christmas Day, having made, for 
we are nearly all of the impoverished student class, a handsome sum 
in pocket-money. The P.M.G. pays well, and the eight-hour day, 
for the casual helpers at least, is generously interpreted. One leaves 
the work the richer for an experience and with admiration for the 
knowledge and conscientiousness of real postmen. . One conviction, 
however, remains unchanged—the best landscapes may or may not 
have been painted indoors ; certainly all the best poetry about the 
glory of the dawn was painted in bed. 


BENE DISCESSIT 


By Lt. Col. BERNARD FERGUSSON 


= is trying to rain: the dirty, mucky drizzle of the Ruhr. Some 
of the Jocks have ground-sheets over their shoulders, and some 
haven't ; for this is no formal parade when all must be dressed alike. 
They stand on either side of the road, all the way from the dining- 
hall to the guard-room gate, and a few outside in the street. More 
than half are National Service men; and of these only a few were 
present the last time the ceremony was performed, the day when the 
last commanding officer went. 

I myself have not seen it since before the war. The last time 
was in Jerusalem in 1937, when R.S.M, Findlay left us for the 
Depot ; the first was just after I joined, when an old soldier who 
seemed aged to me, but who was probably four or five years older 
than I am now, left us at Colchester. These National Service men 
were just about being born then. May God avert the arrow, as 
the Arabs say. I wait at the guard-room gate with David and 
Sandy and the R.Q.M.S. and a group of sergeant-majors. We recall 
other occasions in other stations—how one man in Glasgow was 
gloriously drunk for four days before he went, and how another 
suddenly declared that he wouldn’t go at all. We are all very merry 
until the R.Q.M.S. suddenly reminds us that he will “likely be 
the next”; and so he will, after twenty-two years’ service—or is it 
twenty-three ? 

There is a stir among the Jocks. “Here they come.” Our little 
group moves out to the end of the line of Jocks, where it projects 
into the street like the breakwaters of Gravelines. At the far end 
of the line the cheering starts, and we see the Balmorals beginning 
to wave in the air. The piping bursts suddenly on our ears as the 
procession comes round the corner from the transport lines into 
the straight. The cheering swells, but above it we can hear the 
single piper playing the traditional tune: 

“Happy we’ve been a’ thegither, 
Happy we've been ane and a’, 
Happy we’ve been a’ thegither, 

Sorry that ye’re gaun awa’.’ 
Along they come, and now we see them clearly—M’Kie the piper 
playing away in front, Alec the departing quartermaster sitting, as 
like a gnome as ever, on the roof of the Volkswagen that is to 
carry him away, and the mob of officers hauling on the drag-ropes. 
The Jocks break their ranks and join in the procession as it passes 
them. Alec waves as he passes down the ranks, but it is unlikely 
that he sees much. 

The procession passes Headquarter Company block. Never mind 
now the tap on the top floor that needs sorting, or the broken 
window half-way up the stair that he arranged with the Pioneers 
to mend this afternoon. The procession passes the Baghdad Bell, 
which the 2nd Battalion captured in 1917, and the Seringapatam 
Gong, which the 1st Battalion captured from the Gwalior mutineers 
in 1857. (Both Iraq and India are independent now.) Alec has 


spent all his twenty-six years in the 1st Battalion, and never thought 
to see the two amalgamated last July. Now they have dragged him 
through the Gate, and perhaps his service may be deemed to be 
over from that moment. Germans stand in the road looking puzzled. 
M’Kie stops playing ; the officers stop hauling ; Alec clambers down 
from the roof ; the officers cast off the ropes from the front bumper 
(which looks rather the worse for wear; Volkswagens are flimsy 
things). He shakes hands all round. The oldest of the officers has 
eight years’ less service than he. He shakes hands with his successor, 
and with the R.Q.M.S., and with the C.O. He climbs into the 
Volkswagen this time—not on top of it; all his possessions are 
stowed in the back ; and in a moment he is gone, on the long and 
lonely journey back to Kirkcaldy. We return to our work. 

What a chunk of history he has helped to make for the Regiment 
since he came to it from the pits in 1922 !_ He has been our quarter- 
master, with one short break after the war ended, ever since the 


. calamity of Saint-Valéry in 1940, when it fell to him to reorganise 


the Battalion. We made him give a talk to all officers, warrant 
officers and sergeants a month or two ago. It was a saga of cheerful 
resource, of bringing forward the rations as unfailingly as the sunset, 
from the great battle of El Alamein to the finish a few hundred 
miles from here, in every conceivable difficulty and danger. There 
is no officer left, and few other ranks, who can claim to have been 
“all the way ” with Alec. Alamein, Mersa Brega, Buerat, Medenine, 
Mareth, Akarit, Enfidaville, Vizzini, Gerbini, the Normandy landings, 
the break-out, the chase, Holland, the Ardennes, the Reichswald, 
the Rhine Crossing ; and then the shake-down to normal, the fitting 
of us into ruined barracks and the rebuilding of them and of us. 
It is as if he had joined the Regiment in 1802, and nourished it 
as quartermaster (instead of Lachlan Macdonald, whose battered 
portrait hangs in the Sergeants’ Mess) through Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajos and the rest, to Waterloo and three years after it. 

With him go countless stories of figures that were real to him, 
but are already legendary to us—Jocks with fantastic nicknames, 
officers with bursts of curried Indian temper. He has ‘soldiered with 
the fathers of a dozen of us. There is a chair in the ante-room 
which was his and his alone; for some time to come we shall 
be shy of sitting in it. We shall miss him at church. He never 
omitted a Sunday; he thought less than nothing of the abolition 
of Church Parade. We are worried about him, too. Will he find 
cigarettes in Kirkcaldy, and will he find gin—he who never failed 
to find for us all that we could possibly want, in India or the Desert 
or North-West Europe or Germany ? 

Will he find the job which he must have, to eke out the ludicrous 
pension which, from some niggardly provision, is all that he will get ? 
Will it be near Kirkcaldy, so that after years of cantonments, tents 
and ditches, he can live in his own house at last? Will his boy 
join us in due course, so as to follow Alec himself and his three 
brothers, two of them killed with us? We can’t guess; we can 
only be grateful for the long years and many places in which we 
have been “happy all together.” 


POET-MOUNTAINEER 


(In memory of Michael Roberts) 


A MOUNTAINEER is dead. He was a man 

Who turned at will, and with the same delight, 
From Alpine summits to the steeper height . 
Of the mind’s mountains. He would work to plan 
On either, labouring to the dangerous crag, 

Or through some treacherous easiness of bright 
Image and thought, always within sight 

Of those who, without leadership, would lag. 


This was a man who took the polar scarp 

Of hill and word, cutting his way head bent 
To make sure footing for the rest to strive 
Behind. How often did they see him sharp 
Against the skyline. It was thus he went, 
And still he climbs. This poet is alive ! 


RICHARD CHURCH, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE have been many articles this week, and in newspapers of 
varying levels of education, upon the subject of Christmas cards. 
Dr. Cyril Joad, in one of the weekly sermons which he dictates for 
a Sunday newspaper, expresses the view that Christmas cartis are 
“a device for causing people to spend their money on things of no 
value and giving them to other people who don’t want them.” He 
contends, moreover, that the practice of exchanging Christmas cards 
during the middle week of December has about it a triple slur of 
falsity ; the sentiments expressed are spurious, the implied friendli- 
ness is insincere, and the display of cards upon the mantelpiece 
represents a false claim to popularity. He advises his readers to 
save up the money they might have expended upon Christmas cards 
and to purchase therewith a really nice present for a loved one, even 
if that loved one be no other than oneself. Diogenes, on his worst 
days, can scarcely have been more sullen. Has Dr. Joad not 
considered that for poor people the sending and the receiving of 
Christmas cards is a perfectly sincere delight ? A few days before 
Christmas, when the afternoon had scarcely begun to be the after- 
noon before it became the evening, I went on a search for cigarettes 
to a neighbouring village. The front of the village shop was gay 
with festivity ; little pieces of cotton wool had been affixed to the 
window in order to suggest snow falling; there were streamers 
of coloured paper intersecting this snowstorm in the shape of a 
St. Andrew’s cross. Inside, among the pots and pans, among the 
pickles and the jam-jars, there was a tray or table upon which 
Christmas cards were spread. What impressed me was the serious- 
ness, the utterly concentrated attention, with which the villagers 
made their selection. -Diogenes, no doubt, would have felt it a 
matter of small importance whether his tub that year was adorned 
by the semblance of a robin or a ribboned bell. Yet these villagers, 
peering closely at the cards under a bright bulb, were exercising 
their selective, and indeed their aesthetic, capacities. They really 
cared. 
. . * * 

It is all very well for Dr. Joad to sniff at such interests and 
to condemn the level of perception which can derive any aesthetic 
stimulus from a Christmas card in a village shop. Admittedly the 
sentiments and mottoes which are printed upon such cards are not 
worthy of the great language in which they are written or of the 
precious paper upon which they are inscribed. Admittedly there is 
slight aesthetic value in the pictures with which these missives are 
adorned. But it is surely a useful thing that simple people should 
take trouble to distinguish between one card and the other, and 
surely the mental movement required to make such distinctions is 
an essentially aesthetic movement. I should have thought that a 
man of Dr. Joad’s erudition and curiosity would, before sweep- 
ing all these cards into the dustbin, have toyed for a moment with 
the curious symbolism involved. He snmeers at the fact that most 
of these cards are concerned with snowstorms or with cottages which 
any sanitary inspector would condemn. Had he been more observant, 
he would have noticed that in almost every case there is a light in 
these cottages ; that the emotion suggested is that aroused by an 
intimate interior in a world of loneliness and gloom ; and that the 
snow is introduced, not to incite pleasure by itself, but to enhance 
the pleasurable contrastS between cold and heat, between darkness 
and light, between loneliness and company. Those Christmas cards 
(and they are not infrequent) which display snow unrelieved except 
by the pad-marks of a hare are bad Christmas cards. They should 
be thrown back upon the tray. 


* om _ * 


Were I an anthropologist, or a specialist in folklore, I should 
devote much time to the recurrent symbols which decorate our 
Christmas cards. Mistletoe, as we are aware, has for many thousand 
years been a symbol of mystery and may have figured in the rites 
with which the cave-dwellers would celebrate fertility and renewal. 


Holly, perhaps, is a more available and cheaper substitute for tne 
difficult mistletoe, which has now become a commercial proposition, 
Bells, even when tied up with incongruous ribbons, suggest happy 
peals at midnight, and the frequent appearance of a church tower 
across the snow must aim at a similar suggestion. Yet I have no 
idea why the robin should play so prominent a part in the symbolism 
with which we celebrate the birth of the founder of our religion. 
Why robins more than tits ? The latter are amiable if destructive 
little birds whose characters are of gold. The robin, in spite of his 
comradely appearance, is a thug among birds; he is jealous, pug- 
nacious, stupid, and selfish to a degree. Yet whereas the tits appear 
but rarely, it is in almost every case possible to detect the presence 
of a robin, often bearing with natural idiocy a sprig of holly in its 
beak. In the current issue of the Geographical Magazine there is 
an interesting article by George Buday upon the “Geography of 
Christmas Cards.” Mr. Buday has devoted many years to the study 
of this subject and is, in fact, preparing a lengthy work in which he 
will give to the world the results of his researches. He discloses 
that this habit of exchanging Christmas cards grew out of the old 
eighteenth-century love of small decorative illustrations, such as we 
find in their illustrated visiting cards, valentines, reward cards and 
notepaper headings. The Victorians carried on this tradition, and 
when cheap postage was introduced they invented our habit of 
exchanging illustrated greeting cards at Christmas. Some of these 
Victorian Christmas cards are reproduced in Mr. Buday’s article. 
They are revolting exhibitions of false sentiment and smug self- 
satisfaction ; they make one dislike the Victorians all over again. 
* + * * 

Mr. Buday assures us, however, that this practice of exchanging 
annual greetings, or reminders, between friends, had an origin far 
more ancient than the introduction of penny postage. The ancient 
Egyptians would at the New Year exchange inscribed tokens, and the 
Romans on the first of January would give little coins or strenae to 
their friends and relations inscribed with the double head of Janus. 
To this day among the French the first of January is a festival far 
more important than December z,th. I see no falsity in this desire, 
at the turn of the year, to be reminded of one’s friends. Dr. 
Joad advances the foolish argument that, if in the winter solstice 
one experiences a momentary loneliness and wishes to recall oneself 
to the memory of an absent friend, one should sit down and write a 
letter rather than send a useless ugly card. Such a suggestion is 
evil. It would for me be a nightmare if all the people who have sent 
me Christmas cards had decided to write a letter instead ; the reading 
and the answering of letters is in any case an agony to the soul; 
the idea of multiplying them needlessly gives me that momentary 
twinge of nausea which is the accompaniment of actual or imagined 
overwork. Besides, I like my Christmas cards.. When I display them 
on my mantelpiece I am not, as Diogenes suggests, seeking to display 
popularity. I am well aware that my intimate friends do not send 
me Christmas cards, and that most of those I receive come from 
shops, restaurants, publishers, bookmakers and displaced persons. I 
do not stick them up above the fireplace for the purpose of vaunting ; 


I arrange them there to mark a season of the year. 
* * * *x 


The problem, I confess, arises when Twelfth Night has passed and 
all these bits of cardboard have to be taken down. I send mine to an 
institution for inebriates, who, it seems, enjoy cutting out the pictures 
and pasting them on screens. I possess a versatile and inventive 
friend who has devised a better method. The moment he receives 
a Christmas card he puts it in an envelope and posts it on to someone 
else. If the card has been inscribed by some affectionate hand, 
“Love from Pamela” or “ With the compliments of Messrs. Rick- 
shawe, Court Hairdressers,” he does not trouble to erase these 
inscriptions. He merely adds the words “and Richard.” He con- 
tends that this method solves the problem of how to dispose of 
Christmas cards and gives added pleasure to his friends. Not only do 
they get their card, but they are left wondering who Pamela may be. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


ROUND THE PANTOMIMES 


THERE are a number of experiences to which, so common wisdom 
asserts, it is better to be exposed early in life than late—theasles, 
for instance, or calf love. One’s first pantomime is not generally 
listed among these experiences ; but it ought to be. I am prepared 
to characterise the Babes in the Wood (Princes Theatre) as the 
cowboy did the pancake—“ good of its kind.” “ Monsewer” Eddie 
Gray, moustachioed, bottle-nosed, faintly Marxian (of the Groucho 
clan), effortlessly elicits that tempest of hisses which is the proper 
tribute to villainy. Miss Betty Jumel, as a village schoolmistress of 
dubious pedagogic qualifications, squeaks and bounces to admiration, 
and makes old-fashioned underwear seem even funnier than it is. 
That noble stted Tishy does everything that a pantomime horse 
should do and several things that it shouldn’t; there are adequate 
clowns, a ballet after (a long way after) La Boutique Fantasque, 
three agile midgets, and a Maid Marian whose voice, if nof (in the 
current phrase) of metropolitan quality, is capable of some pretty 
acrobatics in alt, But there is also, of course, a principal boy—Robin 
Hood, no less ; and it is no personal criticism of the shapely and 
self-confident Jill Manners to say that the periods when she held 
the stage were, for the un-inoculated auditor, expanses of queasy 
anguish only to be mitigated by averting the eyes and concentrating 
on the delightful pattern formed, high above the auditorium, by 
the coloured shafts of the spotlights. This method succeeded, by 
a narrow margin, during the love scenes ; it failed, as anything but 
a temporary attack of total blindness and deafness must have failed, 
when the gallant outlaw’s piercing soprano broke into patriotic 
WETS. 2 os 
* 7 * - 

There is room for a dissertation on the theme of stage patriotism. 
Why should love of country be so much harder to depict, so much 
more embarrassing when unsuccessfully depicted, than love of hero 
for heroine or even of mother for che-ild? At the Cambridge 
Theatre this question is raised in painful form by Where the Rain- 
bow Ends. As spectacle it is undoubtedly gorgeous ; and if the 
gorgeousness is’ of the sort generally found on the lids of jigsaw- 
puzzle boxes, no child is going to complain of that. It has a villain 
surpassingly villainous and satisfactorily bathed in a ghastly greenish 
light ; witches and goblins who fly, a genie of more-than-oriental 
splendour, a comic uncle and aunt whose black hearts do nothing 
to make them less endearing, and dancing pixies galore. Above all 
it has St. George, in silver armour with a flashing sword—dquite 
enough to explain its hardy-perennial appeal. But is its remorse- 
less combination of lump-in-the-throat sentiment and quiver-in-the- 
voice patriotism really an asset or a liability to its juvenile audiences ? 
My own young companion, after thirty seconds of St. George’s 
rhetoric, clasped her head in her hands and uttered stifled moans. 
It is only fair to add that a small voice behind us was heard whisper- 
ing, “Oh, Mummy, I am enjoying myself !” But that was when the 
heroine, bound and gagged in the Dragon King’s forest, was help- 
lessly waiting to be torn to pieces by hyenas, 


* + * * 


There are, fortunately, alternatives open to the grown-up escort 
with a limited capacity for suffering, even if he or she has fatally 
postponed an acquaintance with pantomime. The Wizard of Oz, at 
the Strand Theatre, has stage settings and costumes rising above 
the jigsaw-or-chocolate-box level to achieve, more than once, a 
genuine beauty; real and charming characters (of which Jackie 
Hunter as the Cowardly Lion gives perhaps the most attractive 
performance), some convincing magic worked by a lovable old fraud 
of a magician; one of the best tunes, surely, of the last dozen 
years (Over the Rainbow) ; and a first-rate fairy story carrying, if 
one cares to think about it, a very sound moral. And for boys, or 
for that matter girls, above the fairy-tale age there is always Treasure 
Island, astonishingly well adapted; with Robert Atkins playing 
a Long John Silver adequately bland and sinister and an enchanting 
Hawkins—twinkle-eyed, nimble, at once puppy-like and heroic—in 
Master Brian Smith. The Fortune Theatre, carpeted and festooned 
with delirious small fry cheering, stamping, hushed in suspense, 
gasping with horror, or hissing warnings to the beleaguered garrison 
of the blockhouse, is a good place in which to forget the existence of 
principal boys. Heaven send that it never occurs to anyone to make 
a pantomime out of Treasure Island, with a bosomy Jack Hawkins, 
a levely lady marooned in the place of Benn Gunn, and Long John 


ARTS 


reforming, at the last, in time to salute the Flag and to join a chorus 
of reconstructed and probably female pirates in singing There’ll 
Always Be An England, Honor CROOME. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Elizabeth of Ladymead.” (Carlton.) 

(London Pavilion.)— 
It is usual at this time of year for film critics to look back down 
the months at the hundreds of films they have reviewed and to 
pluck from out the dross the gold, awarding here an Oscar for 
acting and there an Oscar for production and finally summing up 
in a few pithy phrases the general trend of film affairs. It is odd, 
but I have no desire to do this. Some ill-wishers might suggest 
that my reluctance to resurrect the past springs from a post- 
Christmas lethargy, but I like to think that it is caused by the fact 
that my eyes are turned eagerly towards the future, towards all 
those half-conceived or newborn films in which, perhaps, there lies 
a seed of genius, a bud of beauty, a flower of art. To these, the 
star-pricked films of 1949, I raise my glass, and to Technicolor, 
schizophrenia, murder, madness, rehabilitation, vaudeville and, abov 
all, to love I drink with unquenchable hope. Coupled with this 
toast I would like to drink to my readers, both of whom have kindly 
written to me during the year to point out various mistakes I have 
made. May they and Miss Margaret Lockwood prosper. 

And now to business. 





“ William Comes to Town.” 
“Hazard.” (Plaza.) 





+ * * * 


Mr. Herbert Wilcox’s films are always refreshing in that they 
devote themselves to a world now fast spinning away into limbo, 
the world of ladies and gentlemen, stately homes and refined 
problems. In Elizabeth of Ladymead we have four episodes showing 
how four soldiers returning from their respective wars in 1854, 1903, 
1919 and 1946 expect, with touching naiveté, the wives they left 
behind them to have remained unchanged. In each instance their 
dream is shattered, solitude or responsibility having made its mark 
for good or evil on the littlke woman. This is a very pleasant film 
and I enjoyed it, even though I am not one of Miss Anna Neagle’s 
warmest admirers. But she is extremely competent, except perhaps 
in the 1919 sequences where in her efforts to be dissolute she giggles 
her way into burlesque. Mr. Hugh Williams as the modern soldier 
is immensely attractive, and in rather a different way so is Mr. 
Nicholas Phipps as the warrior returned from the Crimea. Although 
he has to be humourless and bombastic, he contrives to make both 
these defects endearing. Miss Isabel Jeans as the 1903 mother 
exudes the very essence of elegance, and finally, as an additional 
pleasure, there is Technicolor at its very best. Both the ballroom 
and the hunting scenes afford infinite delight to the eyes. 


* . 7 ° 


In their latest film, William Comes to Town, the Brown family 
manages, by what alchemy I know not as the things William does 
are quite fantastic, to appear composed of normal likely people 
leading normal everyday lives. When I tell you that there is a 
chimpanzee in schoolboy’s clothes, a successful entry into 10 Down- 
ing Street by William, and a Cabinet Minister on the scenic railway 
at the circus you will not believe me, yet in spite of these excesses 
the dialogue, which has a fond familiar tone to it combined with 
something crisper and funnier than is usual in family circles, restrains 
this film from completely losing its head. Master Graham, Mr. 
Garry Marsh, Miss Jane Welsh and Mr. A. E. Matthews provide 
excellent entertainment and a perfect Christmas present for parents 
of small boys. 

x * ” 7 


Hazard is all about a gambling maniac, Miss Paulette Goddard, 
and her efforts to elude capture by a private detective, Mr. Mac- 
donald Carey, who has been ordered to bring her back regardless 
of cost to the side of Mr. Fred Clark, who happened to win Miss 
Goddard at a deck of cards. Why he wants her back I cannot 
imagine, for not only would she stake her grandmother’s soul on a 
dice game but she has also evolved one of the messiest hair-dos I 
have ever seen. This picture is meant to be gay, I think, but it 
only contrives to be tiresome. The heroine is an unsympathetic 
character, and the hero in a perpetual state of irritation. Such 
crossness is infectious. VirGInia GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 
“ Cinderella.” (Covent Garden.) 


My heart sank when the curtain went up on Frederick Ashton and 
Robert Helpmann as the Ugly Sisters, embroidering and quarrelling 
over their embroidery. I had hoped for a straight fairy-tale ballet 
in the Tchaikovsky tradition, and this, I saw, was to be what is 
conventionally known as a “ romp ” or “ frolic” with a large element 
of Douglas Byng in it. Surely at Christmas there is plenty of scope 
for the male impersonator elsewhere than at Covent Garden ; and 
no other theatre in the world could have billed the same actor or 
dancer as Don Juan in November and an Ugly Sister in December. 
Most of the audience seemed to enjoy the rather repulsive epicene 
antics of these two talented actors, however ; and certainly Prokofiev’s 
music lent itself much more readily to their grotesque posturings 
than to the genuine fairy-story grace of Moira Shearer, whose 
Cinderella was repeatedly swept off the stage to make room for 
her sisters. 


Both Rossini and Massenet, in their different ways, understood 
the story and extracted its poetry ; but Prokofiev obstinately avoids 
the romantic, lyrical note and juggles instead with “clever” har- 
monies and sonorities, angular rhythms and melodies, all quite 
unsuited to the classical ballet and to a fairy-story. The Prodigal 
Son has shown what he can do with the right story allied with a 
vigorous expressionistic choreography. But in Cinderella there were 
two moments only when he caught the right romantic lyrical note, 
at the end of the love-scene between the Prince and Cinderella in 
Act 2 and again in Act 3 when Cinderella’s mind goes back to the 
ball. The waltz in Act 2, which should have been a big and easily 
memorable tune in the manner of Tchaikovsky, made some false 
starts with very Tchaikovsky-like phrases and then settled into a 
long and ingenious study of how to write a waltz in a classical 
fairy-tale ballet without imitating the accepted master in that genre 
and indeed without committing oneself to any memorable melody 
whatever. 

Moira Shearer and the clothes and sets of Jean-Denis Malclés were 
the enchantments of the production, which at least partly made up 
for the Ugly Sisters and the ugly music. Cinderella was at her 
most appealing and most genuinely poetical in Act 1, when she is 
left alone to dance with her broom as a partner after her family 
have left for the ball. Then she had the dignity and pathos of a 
child, and all the finish of her technique was used for its true 
dramatic purpose. Her Prince (Michael Somes) contrived to look 
so startlingly like the Principal Boy in a pantomime that Cinderella’s 
magic hour at the ball lost a great deal of its poetry, even when the 
Ugly Sisters were not stealing the audience’s attention ; and Prokofiev 
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has not the gift for writing the love-music of a romantic dream- 
escape. In fact, the whole performance was spoiled by the intrusion 
of sophistication where sophistication has no place. 


MaArTIN Cooper. 


ART 


THE first exhibition of the Institute of Contemporary Arts, nearly a 
year ago, was modestly entitled Forty Years of Modern Art. For 
their second venture, also held in the Academy Hall in Oxford 
Street, they have added, a little recklessly, three more noughts. The 
exhibition sets out to reassess the influence of prehistoric and 
primitive arts upon the modern masters, who have sought in them 
a new source of inspiration. A great variety of carvings and paint- 
ings and other objects, from the Aurignacian culture of the Old 
Stone Age to a century and a half ago, from Australia and Oceania 
to America and Africa, have been assembled for comparison with the 
twentieth century in Western Europe. Now there are assuredly 
connections and parallels, both conscious and unconscious, between 
modern and primitive art. They are mostly, however, of the most 
obvious kind, and the present exhibition cannot be said to increase 
our knowledge of them. Indeed, in a number of cases, it seems to 
me deliberately to set out to confuse the issue. For example, some 
of the surrealists at one time evinced an interest in the art of 
Oceania, but by what tenuous thread a De Chirico is included I was 
quite unable to guess. 

So what ? If the exhibition proves little except a constant urge 
on the part of the artist to distort his material, it still contains many 
fascinating things, and these may be enjoyed for their own intrinsic 
qualities even if we do not swallow all the implications. The first 
four exhibits are colour transparencies of some of the Lascaux cave 
paintings discovered in 1940, and most exciting they are. They 
are followed by a statuette in mammoth ivory from the same period, 
which is reminiscent of a Laurens, and some Cycladic figures which 
recall Modigliani. From the other 120 primitive exhibits, let me 
cite, as an example of beautiful patterning, the first of two bark 
cloths from Melanesia, lent by Sir Kenneth Clark; as a head of 
remarkable dignity and power, that of a nail-studded magical figure 
(No. 30). Many of the masks, as might be expected, are impressive 
by reason of the invention and vigorous amplitude of their forms, 
and in all of them one senses an inevitability of treatment resulting 
from utter conviction. It is this quality, this absence of caricature, 
which escapes the modern pasticheur, and more particularly the 
painter. A becoming gravity is more frequently evident in the 
sculptured work. 

Of the modern exhibits, the largest and most important is Picasso’s 
famous Demoiselles d’Avignon, which has been lent for the occasion 
by the Museum of Modern Art in New York. This rather unsuc- 
cessful and unlikable picture, which was painted in 1907, is of the 
greatest historical interest, for it was the Demoiselles that first broke 
up the planes of the subject-matter into the semi-abstract form that 
was subsequently developed in the cubist revolution. From any 
point of view, it is an astonishing thing to have been painted at that 
particular moment in time. 

The exhibition has been laid out with some ingenuity by Mr. 
F. H. K. Henrion. M. H. MmpDLETON. 


CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


BELOw are printed the answers to the Christmas Competition pub- 
lished in The Spectator of December 24th :— 

1. a. Yarn-spinning machine invented by Samuel Crompton. b. 
Slang name for Staff officers in Cairo during the last war. c. Regiment 
commanded by Col. Kirke at Sedgemoor; subsequently the Second 
of Foot. d. Regiment of Cuirassiers in the Civil War commanded 
by Sir Arthur Hesilrige. e. Mussels. f. Eider Duck. g. Oil shares. 
h. The circle of young Tory politicians who gathered round the first 
Lord Cobham (Sir Richard Temple) at Stowe in the eighteenth 
century. 

2. a. Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronté. b. La Chartreuse de 
Parme, by Stendhal. c. A Sentimental Journey through France and 
Italy, by Sterne. d. Genesis. e. Vanity Fair, by Thackeray. f. 


Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, by James Joyce. g. King 
Lear. 

3. a. Choked himself after a drunken orgy. b. Suicide in prison. 
c. Murdered in the Red Barn. d. Still alive, as far as it is known. 
e. Stake driven through his heart. f. Suicide. g. Killed in a balloon 
accident, Paris, 1819. h. Eaten by cannibals and Basil Seal: Black 
Mischief, by Evelyn Waugh. 
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a. “ Russia has two generals in whom she can confide—Generals 
a ieder and Février.”—Czar Nicholas I. b. Gilbert the Filbert. c. 
Commander Reece: Bab Ballads. d. W. E. Henley: Invictus. e. 


Chatham. f. Marlborough. 

5. a. Two. Proverbs xxx. 15. b. Nine. Alice Through the 
Looking Glass. c. Ten. Pope: Essay on Criticism. d. Fifteen. e. 
Seven. f. Nine. g. Eleven. Henry IV, Pt. I. 


6. a. W. S. Gilbert. b. General Napier. c. Nurse Cavell. d. 
Machine Gun Corps. 

7. a. Character in Tristram Shandy. b. Character in the play. The 
Puritan, formerly attributed to Shakespeare. c. Queen Victoria. d. 
Character in pantomime. e. Poisonous spider. f. The gallows. 

8. a. Joiner. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. b. Tailor. Mere- 
dith’s Evan Harrington. c. Seller of one-priced hats. George and 
Weedon Grossmith’s Diary of a Nobody. d. Schoolmaster and parish 
clerk. Scott’s Tales of My Landlord. e. Retired corn merchant. 
Balzac’s Pére Goriot. f. Executioner. Measure for Measure. g. 
Reddleman. Hardy’s Return of the Native. 

9. a. John Bold. Trollope’s The Warden. b. Georges Duroy. De 
Maupassant’s Bel Ami. c. Dick Heldar. Kipling’s The Light That 
Failed. od. Arthur Pendennis. Thackeray’s The History of 
Pendennis. e. Colum Fay. C. E. Montague’s A Hind Let Loose. 

10. a. Queen Marie Antoinette. b. Queen Sophia, wife of George I. 
c. Queen Maria Louisa, wife of Charles IV of Spain. d. Catherine 
Howard. e. Catherine the Great. 

11. a. The Duke of Wellington. 
d. Coleridge. e. Sir Robert Walpole. 
Swift. 

12. a. By British troops. b. By wooden tallies in the basement 
catching alight. c. Probably by the Nazis through the agency of 
Van der Lubbe and others. d. By the Paris mob. e. Cause unknown. 

13. a. Corbett, the boxer. b. General Burgoyne. c. Gerrard, a 
character in a comedy by Wycherley. d. George IV. e. The mole 
who caused the death of William ITI. 

14. a. Jorrocks. b. Alice, to the Gnat. 
Dobson. e. Cézanne. f. Lord Randolph Churchill. 
h, William Pitt the Younger. i. Tertullian. 

15. a. Charles Darnay. Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities. b. Henry 
Tilney. Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey. c. Sir William Thornhill. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. d. Francis Osbaldistone. Scott’s 


b. Swinburne. c¢. Wordsworth. 
f. Lord Curzon. g. Dean 


c. Dr. Johnson. d. Zuleika 
g. John Mytton. 


Rob Roy. e. Mr. Warwick and Thomas Redworth. Meredith’s 
Diana of the Crossways. f. Peregrine Pickle in Smollett’s novel of 
that name. g. Freddie. Shaw’s Pygmalion. 


TO DEAN INGE LECTURING ON ORIGEN 


Listen, all of you, 

Listen, all of you, 

This way wisdom lies, 

To reconcile with the simplicity of God 
His contingent pluralities. 


Oh, the wise man sat in his chair, 

And oh, the people they would not hear, 
They said, It is much too deep for us, 

As they turned to the Differential Calculus. 


Oh, if the people had only heard 
Him, 
Oh, if that wise man’s word wes not blurred, 
Not dimmed. 
STEVIE SMITH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


BEFORE the warmth departed the specialists at Kew and such places (if 
there are any such places) estimated that the plants affected by a warm 
winter are five weeks in advance of the normal ; but it is hardly possible 
to generalise. Some plants are quite ten weeks early and some apparently 
unaffected. Perhaps the bushes which most surely lay themselves open to 
precocity are the guelders. It is their habit to form bunches of flowers in 
autumn. On many occasions these brown lumps, so to call them, have 
been mistaken for the relics of the past year. I have indeed known a 
jobbing gardener—which may be a synonym for iconoclast—to shear off 
these clusters as he shears off the stalks of your michaelmas daisies. Par- 
ticularly deceptive in this regard is viburnum rhitidophyllum, which makes 
very early preparations for flowering, but hardly ever actually breaks open 
a bud tll somewhere near the due date. Even this has yielded here and 
there to the seductions of our widely open December. In my experience 
the plant that has anticipated its season by the widest interval is the 
fools’ parsley, which was in full blossom in mid-December. 


Casts 

The eccentric warmth of mid-December has assisted one branch of 
science. That nocturnal subterranean creature, the earthworm, which 
kept Charles Darwin busy in his old age, has seldom been so busy in 
winter. Worm-casts are so many and large that golf-balls are lost in the 
middle of the course and lawns are like tilths. It happened that intensive 
research work on this important creature has recently been started at 
Rothamsted, the oldest and best of agricultural stations. Some of the 
first results have been published in the journal of that ingenious body 
the Greenkeeping Research, at Bingley, in Yorkshire, but more remains. 
There are worms and worms. Of the twenty-five or so sorts only a small 
proportion make wormcasts ; and two only are chiefly responsible for the 
really colossal work which Darwin attributed to the earthworms. The 
possibility is envisaged of finding a poison or fertiliser that will destroy 
the worm-casters and leave the rest immune. It is known that some 
fertilisers, including sulphate of ammonia, are unpopular with worms, and 
others, especially lime and any compost, encourage them. The whole 


» inquiry seems to bring out the fact—previously observed by grass specialists 


—that the lawn and the green need exactly the opposite treatment to the 
grass field. Lime is bad for the first, necessary for the second. 


Badger Wanted 

A rather plaintive plea was issued the other day by a naturalist who 
wanted someone to provide him with a young female badger. The plea 
was from that most excellent of field centres at Flatford Mill, famous 
as the home of Constable. Now there are established by the Council for 
the Promotion of Field Studies four centres, each with plenty of hostel 
accommodation ; and these are in many ways complementary. For example, 
there are no badgers, I imagine, at Flatford. On the other hand, when I 
visited the centre at Dale Fort, on Milford Harbour, nothing astonished 
me more than the account of the families of badgers to be seen at will 
any night within a few yards of the hostel. The Pembrokeshire centre 
ought to be able to supply Suffolk with its missing mammal. 


Leicester Lakes 

“ Fortunately for the bird watcher many migrants are water birds, such 
@s various ducks and waders.” ‘That cheerful statement comes from a 
naturalist in Leicestershire, which one would scarcely select as a watery 
shire ; but it possesses eight considerable reservoirs, and these are so 
attractive to migrants that they must stop there en route. It is recorded 
in a new and excellent local quarterly, The Leicestershire and Rutland 
Magazine, that among the new birds so attracted have been the spotted 
redshank and the Kentish plover. A new class of observer has been 
named, the “reservoir crawler”; and it is true that these reservoirs, 
multiplied of late in many districts, have made observers of many town- 
dwellers. Is it, I wonder, necessary in such a reservoir as Staines, a 
paradise for duck, to fence out observers except for the privileged few ? 


In the Garden 

In all this talk about a new method of gardening—no digging, “mud 
and mysticism,” compost starters and such—one more or less novel fact 
seems to emerge: sawdust is an admirable mulch that presently is con- 
verted into humus. Doubtless mown lawn grass is better, but that is 
seasonal. ... At this season, in spite of flowering guelders and prunuses, 
we must rely on indoor flowers. The gayest that I see as I write is a pot 
of golden gleam nasturtium—a most persistent flowerer, with very green 
leaves, and a scarlet cyclamen, which last long if no water is allowed to 
touch the bulb. W. BeacH THOMas. 
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LETTERS TO 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


Str,—Although I agree with most of the comments of Mr. Rust and Mr. 
Dowling on the subject of university awards, Mr. Rust seems very con- 
fused on one extremely important matter. An important principle of the 
working party’s report is, indeed, that all public grants should be compre- 
hensive grants. This is a great advance on the pre-war arrangements 
whereby the holder of an open award might need to collect two or three 
other grants from local or national bodies before he could adequately 
finance his university career. It has been recognised for the past three 
years by the system of supplementary awards given by the Ministry of 
Education to holders of open awards of £40 or more per annum. The 
working party’s proposals extend the principle logically to all holders 
vf public awards. 

But this excellent principle is quite different from that implied by Mr. 
Rust when he asks: “If the 30 per cent. without awards are worthy of 
them, why have they not got them? If they are unworthy, why are they 
occupying places at a time when university education is in ‘ short supply ’?” 
The same notion was expressed in the recent Commons debate by Mr. 
H. D. Hughes when he declared: “If a student admitted to a university 
while places are in short supply is not fit for aid from public funds, there 
is something wrong with the system of admission.” This would appear 
to mean that no foreign student, no student from the rest of the British 
Commonwealth, and no English or Welsh student whose parents’ income 
happens to be more than the £2,000 per annum, tentatively suggested 
by the working party as the “ceiling” for aid, ought to be admitted 
to a university: for these, of course, are the main components of the 
30 per cent. to which Mr. Rust refers. When we are getting rid of 
poverty as a bar to university education, why on earth raise a new bar 
in the form of the need and willingness to accept public assistance? This 
is certainly not “ equality of opportunity,” nor is it a principle recognised 
by the working party’s report. Incidentally, Mr. Rust misquoted my 
remark, which was that “ it is the experienc: of examiners for open awards 
at universities that relatively few candidates worthy of awards go without 
them.” This experience seems to have recurred in the recent Cambridge 
open scholarships examinations, though naturally the reasons for it are 
no doubt complex.—Yours sincerely, A CAMBRIDGE TUTOR. 
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THE EDITOR ; 


RECOGNISING FRANCO 

Sir,—Mr. J. H. Shackleton Bailey, in his letter on the above subject in 
The Spectator of December .24th, fails to deal with the origin of the 
Franco régime in Spain. He conveniently omits the basic fact that Franco's 
régime is purely totalitarian, having been founded on the murder of the 
legitimate democratic Spanish Republican Government. He shuts his 
eyes to the fact that Franco’s régime was forced on Spain by means of 
Hitler’s Luftwaffe and Mussolini’s legions. He conveniently forgets thar 
when Britain was battling for her life Franco actively aided Hitler by 
dispatching his Blue Division to help the German forces. He condemns 
our tolerance of Communism in Russia, again forgetting that had not 
the Nazis been defeated on the Russia front, the Second World War 
might very probably have ended in the triumph of Nazi Germany. Why, 
then, does the writer of the letter drag in Russia to excuse his advocacy 
of Franco’s recognition ? Clearly that argument is nothing more than 
an appeal to prejudice. 

Further, he assumes that an appeal to the agricultural population of 
Spain would result in a vote for Franco; If that assumption were based 
upon fact, Franco would have long since resorted to a plebiscite, but 
Franco knows that the poverty-stricken landless Spanish people in a really 
free plebiscite would vote overwhelmingly against the régime of the 
dictator. The writer forgets also that we are now laying down for the 
Germans the kind of government and policy which we consider they 
should have. It certainly is quite as important to the future of free 
democracy that the last -stronghold of Nazism in Europe should be 
destroyed if we are to look forward with reasonable hope to freedom 
from the fear of another world war.—Yours truly, Cyrit O. Jones. 

Annefield, Gresford, Wrexham. 


DUTCH ACTION IN INDONESIA . 


Sir,—A parallel to the controversy in Indonesia may be found in this 
country. Conservatives do not regard Socialism as any safeguard against 
the menace of Communism and view with the gravest suspicion Ministers 
who have yet to repudiate their previously enthusiastic expressions of 
pro-Communist belief. Similarly in Indonesia there are three groups, 
namely, the Dutch Empire, the Indonesia Republic and the extreme 
Communist element. The recent violent outbreak of the last-named in 
September was simply caused by dissatisfaction with the slower, luke- 
warm methods of the Republic. The chief instigators of this violence 
were two individuals known as Moeso and Suripno, the former 
significantly enough coming straight from a long, intensive course in 
Moscow. The Dutch will not readily forget the peremptory way in 
which the Republican Prime Minister, Dr. Hatta, rejected their offer 
of assistance during these disturbances, nor will they forget the effusively 
pro-Russian remarks of President Soekarno in the past. Lastly, they will 
not forget the many incursions, authorised and unauthorised, on to 
Dutch territory by armed gangs from the Republic since the Renville 
agreement. 

In the light of these facts and in the light of our own condemnation of 
and action against Communists in Malaya (equally dangerous and emanat- 
ing from the same source as those in Java), ought we to decry so impul- 
sively an action that, if hasty, is at least not entirely unjustified?—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, ANTHONY GRANT 

19 King Edward’s Grove, Teddington. 


PAINTING AS A PASTIME 


Sir,—I wonder what authority Mr. Adrian Hill has for saying most of 
Constable’s masterpieces were painted on the spot ? As far as I remember, 
all the evidence in Leslie’s life of the artist, and all that we can gather 
from letters and sketches, point to the fact that only the water-colour 
drawings and oil sketches were done on the spot. Constable’s oil sketches 
are simply painted alba prima on dark grounds, but the technical process 
involved in the underpainting and glazes of the large compositions would 
be far too complicated to undertake on the spot. 

It is true that almost anybody can paint badly, and I presume Mr. 
Churchill means that it is worth while painting badly. The remarkable 
thing about him is not that he paints well, but that he finds time and 
energy to paint at all. I would not disparage Mr. Adtian Hill’s work in 
art therapy, for which I have the greatest respect, but it must not be 
forgotten when everybody paints and art critics are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing an amateur from a professional that good painting is not 
merely a part-time but a full-time job. The significance of using the fine 
arts for art therapy is that in our industrial society there are no arts to 
be found in the ordinary everyday work of life. Hence the escape to 
painting at the expense of all quality in the art——Yours sincerely, 

The Watts Gallery, Compton, Guildford. R. W. ALSTON. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
IN DEFENCE OF MR. 


Si.—I am sorry if our going “al) genteel” in prefixing “ Mr.” to the 
names of our distinguished, but untitled, contributors caused a ripple 
of unease in the enjoyment of Christmas by Janus. The explanation is 
quite simple. Our contributors range from peers of all degrees to 
commoners. If we are not to “ Mr.” such contributors as Walter de la 
Mare, Cyril Connolly, Clifford Bax and D. R. Gent, are we, then, to 
emit the customary prefix to others and announce them simply as 
Weilington, Lothian, Horder, Simon, St. Paul’s, Southwell, Charles 
Davies, Norman Birkett—to name only a few recent contributors ? 
Janus may argue that these involve definite titles or ranks, whereas 
“ Mr.” is a matter only of courtesy. But are there gradations in courtesy ? 
So you see it is merely a matter of, I hope, a not too pedantic consistency. 
Or is it the case that in these topsy-turvy days consistency, even in 
courtesy, is among the virtues to be discarded ?—Yours very truly, 
VALENTINE HeEywoop, Deputy Editor. 
Sunday Times, Kemsley House, W.C.1. 


TRIBUNAL OPINIONS 


Sir—I am prompted by your “ Notebook ” in The Spectator of December 
24th to express polite amazement that you, whose observations are usually 
so perceptive, should have been taken in by the Attorney-General. At first 
reading perhaps he appeared ruthless, but in reality surely he showed 
all the cleverness of a professional boxer pulling his punches. To take 
one glaring instance: did you believe Mr. Dalton’s explanation that his 
letter to Mr. Stanley beginning “dear Stan” was an error on the part 
of his secretary, and that he himself would never have begun it thus? I 
am sure you did not, but apparently the Attorney-General did, for he 
accepted it quite blandly without any further probing or calling of the 
secretary, No, I think he put up a very clever performance, but not 
really a remorseless one. He contrived to whitewash while apparently 
blackening.—Yours faithfully, F. S. HEYEk. 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

[The answer to our correspondent’s question is “ Yes.”—Ep., ‘pec.] 


ADOPTION AND THE FAMILY 


Sir,—We are continually hearing and reading that the great need of the 
moment is for the strengthening of Christian home-life in this country. 
Recently the Brains Trust again endorsed this opinion. And yet I 
have been trying to adopt a baby for over a year to try to start a Christian 
family. Because I am not married no adoption society will even consider 
my case. Considering there are thousands of children in institutions, do 
you not consider they are being perfectionist in insisting on married 
couples? I am fully aware that a happily married couple is the ideal, 
but do you not consider that the right single woman is better than an 
institution ? 

Will you publish this letter in the hope that someone will be able to 
heip me and to give practical proof of your belief that what the country 
needs is strengthening of Christian family life?—Yours sincerely, 

Poachers Cottage, French Mill Lane, Shaftesbury. AupDREY Horn. 


THE NEED FOR CONSCRIPTS 


Sir,—Letters in this series are nearly always written by persons falling 
into one of three classes :— 

(1) The elderly retired officer (“ what the lad needs is discipline ”). 

(2) The anxious parent (“I wonder where my baby is tonight?”) and 

(3) The bored conscript himself. 

None of these appears to appreciate the unescapable fact that with world 
affairs as they are today, conscription is a necessary evil for an unmilitary 
nation such as ours, which will not volunteer for service in a time of 
peace—so-called. A conscript who has served his time, however un- 
willingly, and however rudimentary his training, has at least learnt the 
system of the service, has been classified and given a trade, so that should 
his recall become necessary he is many months nearer being a useful 
rating, soldier or airman than he would have been had he never served 
before, and by that much England is nearer being prepared. As for the 
conscript himself, he has at least the consolation that he can never be a 
recruit twice. 

Lest the viewpoint of this letter should be held to be too close to that 
of class (1) above, I enclose my card and sign myself.—Yours faithfully, 

Ex-REcRuIrT. 


THAT LEG-BYE 


Sm,—Janus probably has more right than I—a mere rabbit in my 
playing days—to criticise the M.C.C. victors of the Durban Test Match. 
Yet might I suggest that, in his comment that catches should neither 
be dropped nor offered, he has missed the point? England were out 
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to win or lose. So the batsmen, playing against the clock, took risks 
which were bound to result in catches and, as so often happens in that 
atmosphere, unsteadied the fielders. As for Gladwin’s explanation of 
the leg-bye—well, should that be taken seriously? He and his partner 
were determined to make the run off that last ball or get out. The 
picture is so refreshingly in contrast to other Test Match scenes that 
it seems a pity to decry it. The Durban Match would certainly have 
faded out in a draw if the technique of last summer’s tests here had 
prevailed.—Yours, &c., EpwWin HAwarb. 
8 Robins Court, 77 Bromley Road, Beckenham. 


WHAT IS DUTCH LIKE? 


Sir,—I appear to have put, quite unwittingly, a ferocious cat among the 
pigeons. I had hoped, by specifying in my original letter that the 
translation of the line from Hamlet was “reputed to sound,” to have 
avoided misunderstanding. Perhaps I should have used phonetics. It 
seems now that the translation of the line in question was suffering from 
a reputation altogether false. Mr. Van Blankenstein may rest assured that 
it was not from German sources that I heard the anecdote.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Hamburg, B.A.O.R., 3. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. A. E. Moore, has raised a very serious 
issue, but could he not be persuaded to strengthen his case by stating 
how many persons, during his long experience, have been left bleeding 
to death or just going under from heart failure whilst the closed gates 


prevented medical aid from reaching them ?—I am, Sir, your obedient 
Maurice ABBOT. 


G. GRIFFITH. 


servant, 
Glevering, Beech Road, Haslemere, Surrey. 


JOURNEY AND GOAL 


S1r,—Douleurs de Voyage (p. 831) in The Spectator of December 24th 

—the opening sentence. Did Stevenson really say this, or was it that 

“it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive” ?—a very different 

meaning.—Yours faithfully, “A READER.” 
21 Fairfield Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


WHOM 


Sir,—Here is a sentence from The Spectator of November 22nd, 1935. 
“ Perhaps after the storms have swept by and the aeroplanes crashed into 
one another and wireless jammed wireless, a new creature may appear 
on this globe, a creature whom we pretend is here already.” The author 
is Mr. E. M. Forster. Now what are we to do when these mighty 
opposites are ranged against each other ?—Yours faithfully, 

Parmiter’s School, Cambridge Heath, E.2. R. McCARTHUR. 


Sir,—Regarding the suggested disuse of “whom,” may I ask by who a 
lead can be given? To who, to wit to who of the “ cultured ” authorities, 


can we appeal to boo whom, and to boom who?—Yours truly, 
A Woop-OwL, 


THE KAISER IN ENGLAND 


Sir,—Commenting on the reputation of the German Emperor William II, 
Mr. Harold Nicolson states that at Queen Victoria’s funeral “ pale and 
solemn he had walked behind her coffin through the streets.” I-venture 
to state that this is not correct. I, as a young man, was one of thousands 
who lined the streets on that solemn day. There was a temporary 
hold-up as the cortége passed the spot where I was standing. Immediately 
behind the coffin King Edward VII, the late Duke of Connaught and 
the Kaiser were riding abreast, all three of them, if I remember rightly, 
dressed in the Field Marshal’s uniform of the British Army.—Yours 
faithfully, F. W. HIDE. 


7 Pearl Court, Devonshire Place, Eastbourne. 


MISUSED WORDS 


S1irR,—We invariably read that people have been “conscripted.” The 

verb is to conscribe ; the nouns, conscription and conscript. A doctor 

prescribes, or gives a prescription. Likewise describe, inscribe, &c.— 

Yours faithfully, E, E. ALLENDER. 
Kingstone Lisle, Caterham Valley. 


THE PRINCE 


Sir, —The Times, in its account of the recent Royal Christening, twice 

referred to the infant Prince as “it.” Surely this is not a respectful 

method of describing the second heir to the Throne!—Yours faithfully, 
Ballywalter Park, Co. Down, Northern Ireland. DUNLEATH. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Heritage of Keynes 


The New Economics: Keynes’ Influence on Theory and Public 
Policy. Edited by Seymour Harris. (Dobson. 30s.) 


THE impact of Keynes upon economic thought can only be com- 
pared with that of Einstein on physical science. Both shattered 
even as they enriched, demanding a radical readjustment of what 
had hitherto been regarded as axiomatic in the systems of thought 
concerned ; both generated an enormous body of ancillary study 
and verificatory research. But whereas the theory of Einstein was 
susceptible of the most minute and exact vindication, that of Keynes, 
like all economic generalisations, could only be tested against a 
pattern of events determined partly by extra-economic factors. 
Economics have less in common with astronomy than with 
meteorology ; economic laws may be valid enough, but for the 
purposes of prediction they are often less reliable than the intuitions 
—the rheumatic twinges, as it were—of the practical man ; which 
makes verification singularly difficult. 

The adequacy or inadequacy of Keynesian theory thus remains, 
and must long remain, more or less disputable, and the volume 
of controversy concerned with it correspondingly enormous. Pro- 
fessor Seymour Harris, in an attempt to get Keynes into perspective, 
has provided in The New Economics an account of the development 
of his thought, plentifully documented from Keynes’s own writings, 
together with a selected body of exegesis and criticism from several 
different angles. Contributors include Professor Schumpeter, 
Professor Haberler, Professor Sweezy, Dr. Lerner, Mrs. Robinson, 
Professor Tinbergen, Mr. Harrod and many others especially 
qualified ; and between them they provide an admirably stereoscopic 
and solid view both of Keynesian theory as Keynes left it and of 
the process by which it developed. The book falls into ten sections 
(admirably prefaced by The Times obituary notice of April 22nd, 
1946) ; a sixty-page introduction by Professor Harris, outlining the 
issues under discussion ; a trio of general appraisals of Keynes as an 
economist, by one Keynesian (Mr. Harrod), one anti-Keynesian 
(Professor Schumpeter) and one Marxian (Professor Sweezy); a 
symposium on the General Theory; a set of studies of “ special 
aspects,” including a formidable demonstration of econometrics ; 
‘a massive sequence of essays on Keynes’s contribution, practical and 
theoretical, to international trade and finance; a survey of the 
development of Keynes’s theory of money and the price level ; 
three essays on effective demand and wages; a collection of early 
discussions and interpretations, mostly by Dr. Lerner ; and, finally, 
a bibliography. Professor Harris’s distinguished team, well balanced 
and skilfully and modestly edited, do their subject justice as full 
as, in all probability, it is at all possible at this date. 

None of them is a hagiographer, and some of them are highly 
critical. Dr. Harris himself, holding.his subject not merely in deep 
respect, but in evident affection, is quick to indicate the incon- 
sistencies, the lacunae, the occasional fundamental confusions of 
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thought which Keynes, never a perfectionist, left unremedied iu hig 
work, and to warn against indiscriminate application of his ideas 
to policy. And, indeed, those ideas do show signs of playing the 
réle of a potentially beneficent but dangerous drug—or perhaps a 
concentrated vitamin would be a better simile. Their usefulness, 
whether in theory or in practice, is subject to qualifications and 
directions which their author was never at pains to supply in any 
systematic way; and in inappropriately furnished minds and 
incautious hands they are liable to turn “ sour and silly ® more easily 
than others much less profound. 

The invocation of the General Theory to discredit the laws of 
supply and demand in particular instances can be as harmful to the 
prospects of economic equilibrium as the invocation of Einsfein 
to discredit the laws of gravity would be to the stability of a 
suspension bridge. -Engineers know better; but one has one’s 
doubts about economic advisers. The trouble is that, while the 
decisions of engineers are not concerned with magnitudes to which 
Einsteinian physics are relevant, the decisions of fiscal and financial 
authorities are necessarily made at once on the particular and on 
the general or Keynesian scale. To achieve practical harmony 
between the two is probably the most important task confronting 
twentieth-century economists. Professor Harris and his collaborators, 
crystallising essentials, analysing implications, establishing relation- 
ships, have contributed to the necessary conditions for its fulfilment. 

Honor CROOME. 


‘** Quite the Little Poet...’ 


John Keats. An Introduction and a Selection by Richard Church, 
(Phoenix House. 8s. 6d.) 

John Keats. The Principle of Beauty. By Lord Gorell. (Sylvan Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

Poems of John Keats. Edited and with an Introduction by John 
Middleton Murry. Decorated by Michael Ayrton. (Peter Neville. 
12s. 6d.) 

THE simultaneous publication of three new books on Keats gives a 

valuable endorsement to Mr. Richard Church’s contention that Keats 

has his own particular message for this generation. Keats, as Mr. 

Church points out, was living and writing just after the end of a 

great cycle of wars, and although those wars may appear puny in 

comparison with what the world has recently endured, the difference 
was in degree only, and not in kind. “ Keats knew the disease,” says 

Mr. Church succinctly, and goes on to quote a passage from the 

letters in proof that Keats was well aware of the external perils 

then threatening Europe and Asia: 

“The worst thing he (Napoleon) has done is, that he has taught 
them how to organise their monstrous armies. . . . Should they 
{the Russians] for a series of years keep peaceable among themselves 
Russia may spread her conquest even to China—I think it a very 
likely thing that China itself may fall. . . . Meanwhile European 
North Russia will hold its horns against the rest of Europe.” 

Keats, of course, was only reflecting current opinion and its alarms ; 
he was not originating any political views of his own: but this 
passage does at least suggest that no young poet, however ardently 
devoted to the principle of beauty, can wholly safeguard himself 
against the “osmotic insemination” of mundane affairs. How far 
must he allow himself and his poetry to be affected ? Mr. Church’s 
solution of the poet’s problem is best expressed in Keats’ own words, 
“The only means of strengthening one’s intellect is to make up one’s 
mind about nothing—to let the mind be a thoroughfare for all 
thoughts, not a select party,” and in obedience to this counsel Mr. 
Church sees the secret of what he calls the totally poetic way of life. 

This, then, is to be regarded us Keats’ message to the post-Eliot 
generation, and there is surely much to be said in favour of Mr. 
Church’s argument. Perhaps because he is himself such a romantic 
he may qualify admirably as an interpreter of Keats. Too great a 
preoccupation with the world as it is, and not sufficient with the 
world as we should like it to be, must in the long run be destructive 
of the “ totally poetic” impulse. George Moore observes somewhere, 
apropos of Keats, that the hub of an empire is not favourable to 
innocency of vision ; a wise remark, though he spoilt it a few pages 
further on by the perverse, silly and characteristic quip, “I think 
of him (Keats) too frequently as a pussy-cat on a sunny lawn.” Mr. 
Church can do better than that. Listen to the contrast he draws 
between Shelley and Keats, in a passage I would commend to any 
student of those two great contemporaries : 

“ Compared with Shelley,” he says, “he is a static poet. He carved 
his verse from marble, and set it up in space. It was only by the 
accident of his ardent nature that the sculpted words were instantly 
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SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS 


John Aubrey and His Friends 
ANTHONY POWELL 
“Mr. Powell, one of the really witty novelists of our time . : 
skilfully weaves in the literary material with the life ; a considerable 

achievement . . full and scholarly.” 

Rose Macaulay (Observer) 
“ Valuable and enlivening : . a work of great industry and carefully 
restrained humour.” 
18s. net. 


The Shootingman’s Bedside Book 
Edited by “BB” 
Fully illustrated by Denys Watkins-Pitchford 
“ Splendid . . the best writers on sport and natural history have 
been bagged by ‘ BB’ who himself contributes some unforgettable 
essays.” Evening News 


Cloth i2s. 6d. net. Leather 21s. net. 


The Elements of Contract 
HUBERT PHILLIPS and TERENCE REESE 


“One of the best textbooks on bidding and play which has been 
The Times 
10s. 6d. net. 


written by British experts.” 
New Edition. 
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| A Young Leopard came back to his forest from a 

| tour of the civilised world. ‘*‘ Mankind,” he 
declared, “‘ is restless, bald, unhealthy, obstinate, 
short-sighted, spindle-shanked, intemperate, ver- 
bose and inquisitive, forever troubling its brains / 
and fingers. I saw nobody as beautiful as myself.” 
“And what did you learn?” asked its friends. 

said he. “After all, 


“Nothing whatever!” 


I’m only a leopard.” 


Man, whatever his defects, has resources denied to every other creature. 
When he neglects them, he fails : when he uses them, he has a chance to 
flourish. And the things that TI make, from huge pressure vessels to 
complex precision tubes, from parts of aeroplanes to complete bicycles, 
from paints to wrought aluminium alloys, electric irons to 
metal furniture, are tokens of British leadership in the realm of 


human ability. 
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assailed by a lushness of grasses, vines, and flowerets climbing up 
the pedestals upon which the young poet had so gravely set them.” 

Lord Gorell, who has given a lifetime of thought and devotion to 
Keats, takes quite a different point of view about Keats’ message to 
the present-day world. “ Nothing,” he says, “ is more clear than that 
his spirit is alien to that of today.” ‘This, at first sight, would 
appear to be incontrovertible, but there is nothing really incompatible 
between the statements of the two critics ; it is only that Mr. Church 
has given a more original twist to his interpretation. Keats was 
aloof, yes, but by his very receptivity in the midst of aloofness (“ the 
mind a thoroughfare for all thoughts”) he implies a moral which 
many poets today might do well to observe. 

To Mr. Middleton Murry, Keats is still the most Greek of our 
poets.. His introductory essay, however, is chiefly concerned with 
Endymion and with the merits of The Cap and Bells, and there is 
but little generalisation. V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 


The Writer’s Craft 


Why Do I Write? By Elizabeth Bowen, Graham Greene and V. S. 
Pritchett. (Percival Marshall. 6s.) 
Writers on Writing. Compiled and edited by Walter Allen. (Phoenix 
House. 15s.) 
Tue first of these two books consists of an exchange of views about 
the contemporary writer’s position in society conducted in the manner 
of an old country dance. (“The interchange between Graham 
Greene and V. S. Pritchett was sent to Elizabeth Bowen, who replied 
to Graham Greene.”) It confirms the tendency for this desperate 
professional problem to become a professional theme, but otherwise 
registers little positive advance towards a solution. The relationship 
between writers and society is, in fact, as Miss Bowen says on the 
last page, “ indefinable . . . a thing of great possibilities and various 
flaws.” 

The trouble is that it is not the clear-cut relationship of contractor 
and client that exists between, say, builders or brewers and society. 
Nobody now quite knows what he wants from the writer, but that 
he wants something even today is certain. “ Society,” says Mr. 
Pritchett, “cannot resist the writer because he says aloud what it 
thinks and feels and lives silently. Society needs writers to enrich 
its knowledge of itself.” And he is echoed down the ages in Mr. 
Walter Allen’s admirable selection of what he calls “ writers’ notes 
upon their trades.” The further back one goes, of course, the tighter 
is the relationship between writer and society, because the closer one 
is to that pre-Renaissance conception of the artist—outside the scope 
of Mr. Allen’s. book—the artist-craftsman directly fulfilling society’s 
needs. Ben Jonson writes of poetry offering “a certain rule and 
pattern of living well . . . disposing us to all civil offices of society.” 
Dryden writing of instruction by delight, Shelley seeing in the 
imagination “the great instrument of moral good,” even Mr. Eliot 
modestly striving for “a part to play in society as worthy as that of 
the music-hall comedian,” all remind us that writers have something 
to give society which society cannot be without. 

The best definition of what this something is is given in the 
prologue to Part I of Mr. Allen’s book, an extract from Mr. Walter 
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de la Mare. Keats spoke of writing for the man within himself, “, 
secret sharer” in his poet’s life. It is, says Mr. de la Mare, only toy 
similar secret sharer in other people’s lives (ordinary lives—those of 
bankers, engine-drivers, politicians, etc.) “that what the poets hays 
written has any hope of going home.” And exactly the same is try 
of the novelist, for, as Miss Bowen says in her Notes on Writing q 
Novel, incorporated by Mr. Allen, the object of the novel is “the 
non-poetic statement of poetic truth.” The paradoxical situation jy 
that, in a society where men’s energies are more intensely concentrated 
on their professional lives than ever before, “the secret sharer” 
requires more attention than ever before and is likely to get a gocd 
deal less or be fobbed off with second-rate stuff that is no use to him 
at all. It is for “the secret sharer” that the writer writes, and yet 
it is the banker and the engine-driver who must pay him. 

For the writer it is a purely economic, not an aesthetic, problem, 
Miss Bowen, Mr. Pritchett and Mr. Greene all insist honestly and 
sensibly with Flaubert that a writer writes only for himself, that he 
writes about what he sees and not what other people may want him 
to see. The arguments for and against the theory of “ Art for Art’s 
sake” have never meant very much because the theory itself js 
impossible. “ Art for my sake ” certainly, but then that, as Mr. de la 
Mare suggests, means automatically art for other people’s sakes as 
well. But because society needs art now more desperately than ever 
before, that is not to say that it is going to want to buy it. And artists 
have to eat. So they must work out mathematically how much time 
they are prepared to spend giving the bankers and engine-drivers 
what they want, that is: film material, and services as publishers, 
editors and B.B.C. pundits. Apart from this, which is a matter of 
self-interest, the artist has no direct obligations to society whatsoever, 
As Mr. Greene says (and he rightly emphasises disloyalty as one of 
the most important of an artist’s qualities), “We all have to be 
citizens in our spare time, standing in queues, filling up income-tax 
forms, supporting our families: why can’t we leave it at that?” It 
is not the artist that one needs to feel sorry for in this situation— 
though it can be a great bore to him. But only when society has 
been cured of its schizophrenia (only when “ the secret sharer ” in us 
has been brought more into harmony with our external selves) can 
the relationship between writer and society be established on a 
sensible basis. 

This is, of course, only one of the many themes on to which Mr. 
Allen’s selection throws light. It contains also a great deal of 
fascinating, often contradictory, theorising by poets and novelists on 
the nature and technique of their work, and some pleasant parochial 
near-gossip. Mr. Allen expresses a hope that this book will help 
and stimulate. That it will stimulate everyone who buys it is beyond 
question. Whether it could possibly be of the slightest help to any- 
one is a different matter. The effect of reading straight through this 
book in which the greatest literary minds of the last five ‘hundred 
years thrash about in the coils of academic analysis is to make one 
feel that it all adds up to very little that they didn’t know intuitively 
anyway. The important thing about these people, one feels, is that 
they created masterpieces, with which academic analysis, though an 
interesting by-product, has little to do. Ropert Kee. 


Masson 


André Masson and His Universe. By M. Leiris and G. Limbour. 
(Editions des Trois Collines, Geneva-Paris, and Horizon, London 
£2 2s.) ° 
In this country Masson is known almost entirely by his book 
decorations and his décor for the De Basil production of Les 
Présages. As one of the two painters described, perhaps a shade 
over-optimistically, by Kahnweilez in his book on Juan Gris as 
carrying forward the European tradition, (Miro is the other), Masson 
is an almost unknown quantity save through reproduction. If for 
no other reason than that we cannot see the paintings themselves, 
this volume—one of the series Les Grands Peintres Par Leurs Amis 
—is welcome. 

André Masson was born in 1896. Hz might be regarded almost 
as a symbol of his generation, torn as he is between the claims of 
formal order and poetic chaos. If not always with conspicuous 
success, he has, nevertheless, faced up to the problem of bridging 
the rival ideologies. As a young man he adopted—and in the early 
*rwenties, what young man did not ?—a gentle and diluted post- 
cubist manner. Gris was his friend, his idol and his unpaid teacher. 
But Masson’s drawings soon showed his essential romanticism, 
seething and bubbling beneath the cubist disciplines, and he joined 
Breton and the surrealists soon after the foundation of the move- 
ment in the autumn of 1924. 
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His work became less compact and more fluid. For a time he 
experimented with wiry, intestinal graffiti on a sand-covered base, 
which suggested primitive forms of organic life and sometimes 
recalled the automatism of the other surrealists. Then he simplified 
his methods. But in reality he cared little for his colleagues’ self- 
conscious rummaging in the lockers of their unconscious, and by 
1930 he was out of the group—expelled, according to Soby, because 
he considered himself a greater painter than Picasso. Since then, 
and especially during the last ten years, the expressionistic element 
has become more noticeable. He has become more and more 
preoccupied with violence and tragedy, cruelty and slaughter. He 
has built up a mythology, both classical and personal, concocted of 
bulls and insects and eroticism and cosmic cataclysms. Fabulous 
suns burn furiously, hurling their flames in whirling spirals across 
the sky ; meteors rush to their doom in the night. Is it, one wonders, 
the birth or the death of the world ? * 

This baroque quality, this incessant movement, is Masson’s most 
obvious characteristic. Even in his painting he remains a calligrapher 
whose arabesques and flourishes, formed of the finest hair-lines 
which suddenly swell to a monstrous fatness, are reminiscent of a 
Barbedor, a Casanova, or Cocker in that most luxuriant of his books 
The Pen’s Transcendencie or Fair Writing’s Labyrinth. His colour 
is usually harsh and dry, and bright’ as a mixed ice-cream ; his 
tonality perfunctory. The line, curling and sinuous, is the coiled 
mainspring of everything he does. 

From 1942 until 1945 Masson was in America. Latterly he has 
returned to France and to scenes of family life and to portraiture. 
Throughout his career, with a few exceptions, his invention has been 
insufficient to fill the sails of large-scale composition, and after 
studying the 130-odd line and half-tone reproductions in the present 
volume (four of them are in colour), one has an impression of flux 
that has been brought to no final resolution. The plates are not 
grouped chronologically but coincide roughly with the aspects of his 
work considered in turn by MM. Leiris and Limbour. These essays, 
or appreciations—four of which are translated into English by Mr. 
Douglas Cooper—are for the rnost part rather airy-fairy. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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Orchestra, Dance, Song 
The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berlioz. By Adam Carse. 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer. 30s.) 

The Waltz. By Mosco Carner. (Max Parrish. 6s.) 
German Song. By Elizabeth Schumann. (Max Parrish. 6s.) 
One book for scholars and two for the ordinary music-lover who 
wants to know something but not everything about his subject. Mr. 
Carse takes up the story where his first volume—The Orchestra in 
the Eighteenth Century (1940)—left it. The first half of the last 
century saw the birth of the modern orchestra, with its high pro- 
fessional standards, its own distinctive excellence and that new and 
doubtful blessing, the career conductor. . 

For the first thirty years of the century Paris unquestionably set 
the standard of orchestral playing. It was the Conservatoire orchestra 
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under Habeneck which put new orchestral ideas into the heads of 
Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Liszt and Wagner, at a time when Vienna could 
boast of no proper concert-orchestra and considered two rehearsal 
enough for the first performance of the Ninth Symphony, which 
Habeneck rehearsedf for two years. Berlin orchestral playing im. 
proved under Spontini and Meyerbeer, but it was the Gewandhay 
Orchestra at Leipzig under Mendelssohn which, after 1835, first came 
to rival and then in many opinions to eclipse Parisian playing, 
London orchestras suffered from the lack of a single co-ordinating 
intelligence, but were by no means so unworthy of comparison with 
the best Continental examples as our tendency to self-depreciatiog 
has sometimes suggested. 

Mr. Carse has made a close study of all the chief European 
orchestras during the period, and enlivens his book with details of 
the characteristics and careers of a vast number of individual players, 
The appearance of the art of conducting proper (as opposed to mere 
time-beating), the careers and idiosyncrasies of early conductors, 
the printing and distribution of orchestral music and the develop. 
ment of the various instruments are all dealt with in detail and with 
abundant reference to contemporary documents, so that the book 
is both a first-class work of reference and at the same time readable 
as a general study. 

Dr. Mosco Carner has contrived to combine in the same way 
scholarship and readability in his short history of the most glamorous 
of all dances. . The origins of the waltz are, like those of most dances, 
very humble and indeed shadowed by suggestions of moral depravity, 
though these need not perhaps be taken very seriously. From the 
beginning Vienna was the scene of all the most interesting develop. 
ments (with Paris a very poor second), and as Vienna declined in 
musical importance the waltz gradually went out of fashion until it 
is now rapidly on the way to becoming as much a period-piece a3 
the minuet. All the information that anyone, even a musico!ogist, 
could want about the history and development of this brilliant and 
fascinating dance is to be found in Dr. Carner’s book. He en. 
lightens those who have been puzzled by the ramifications of the 
Strauss dynasty; he pays enthusiastic tribute to Lanner, and he 
traces the waltz through all its orchestral and symphonic meta- 
morphoses down to Ravel and Walton. The illustrations are excel- 
lent and generally well chosen. 

All lovers of Lieder will be anxious to read Madame Schumann’; 
book if it is only to learn the personal preferences of so great an 
exponent of the art of singing. The history of the German song 
is easily summed up for most of us in four names—Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Wolf (to which Mme. Schumann adds a 
fifth, Richard Strauss)—and the main body of her essay is devoted 
to a study of these individual composers. She writes with the 
intimate experience of a lifetime of these men’s music, and most of 
us will be content to abide by her judgements of them. I only found 
myself in humble but impenitent disagreement with her on the 
question of Schumann’s Dichterliebe. I cannot find “the lyric 
purity tainted by the poet’s irony” in that magic cycle, nor can I 
rate it beneath Frauenliebe und Leben as she does. Rather I should 
say that, as Heine stands superior to Chamisso as poet, so do Schu- 
mann’s settings of the one stand to his settings of the other. In her 
final chapter, On the Interpretation of Song, Mme. Schumann 
touches for a moment on what is perhaps the secret of her own 
greatness as a singer of this music. “It is the gift of delivery or 
exposition: the gift of creating anew, by,its union with music, the 
vision inherent in the poetry of the words: to bring it, as nearly 
as that is possible, visually as well as audibly before the hearer’s 
senses.” That, she agrees, can never be attained by study, how- 
ever long and conscientious, unless a natural gift is there as well. 
Nobody could doubt that she herself has been marvellously graced 
with that gift, and that fact gives this’ little book an interest quite 
out of proportion to its size. Martin Cooper. 


The Population of West Africa 
A Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire. Vol. |, 
West Africa. By R. R. Kuczynski. (Oxford University Press. 75s.) 
Tue death of Dr. R. R. Kuczynski last year was a sad loss for 
demography, and a particularly serious loss for the demography of 
the British Colonial Empire. Since 1937 Dr. Kuczynski had con- 


centrated increasingly upon that field. He initiated this survey, undef 
the auspices of the Population Investigation Committee and the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, and later, as demographic 
adviser to the Colonial Office, he began to lay the foundations for 
more accurate and comprehensive population and vital statistics § 
throughout the Colonial Empire. Fortunately, so far as the survey is 
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concerned, Dr. Kuczynski had very largely completed the work 
before. his death, and his eldest daughter is preparing the three 
remaining volumes for the press. Thus there is every likelihood 
that the complete survey will be published. 

The first volume, dealing exclusively with West Africa, is in some 
ways a bewildering book. This is not due to faults in construction, 
but to the inconclusive nature of the basic material. Dr. Kuczynski 
quite rightly believed it essential, as a background to his plan for 
improving colonial demographic statistics, to collate the existing 
information on the size, composition and trend of the populations of 
West Africa. If a comparable study were undertaken, say, for Great 
Britain, it might not be satisfactory in every respect. But it would 
at least show certain main lines of development. The extent of 
population growth would be known, and the components of that 
growth could be studied with some precision. For West Africa, 
however, the existing information is so unsatisfactory that even the 
main lines of development cannot be seen. Not even the total 
population at a point of time can be ascertained with any real 
reliability. 

The position is not equally bad for all the territories of West 
Africa. Thus for the Gold Coast and Togoland the 1931 statistics 
of the native population derive either from censuses (in which each 
person is listed) or from counts (in which, without such listing, 
totals are obtained for the various villages or other units). Though 
the results are by no means completely reliable, a reasonable idea 
of the size of the native population can nevertheless be obtained. 
But those areas do not contain the larger proportion of the native 
population of West Africa, returned as about 25 millions in 1931. 
The bulk of the population is to be found in Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, the population of which was returned as just under 
20 millions. Yet of that total, only about 600,000 persons were 
enumerated, the size of the remaining population being estimated 
on the basis of the rolls of adult males liable to taxation, with 
allowances made for children and women and, in some cases, for the 
aged and infirm. Such an estimate is likely to have an indeterminate 
margin of error. The Government statistician made a number of 
allowances for omissions, and arrived at a total population of 21.9 
millions for Nigeria and the Cameroons, an estimate which he con- 
sidered “ more likely to err in defect than in excess.” Dr. Kuczynski 
himself did not think it justifiable to say more than that the popula- 
tion was probably not below 18.5 or above 22 millions. It may well 
be that the range of error was even larger. Since, as might be 
é¢xpected, registration statistics are even poorer in quality and less 
comprehensive in scope than census statistics, there is little possi- 
bility of checking the reliability of the census results or of the 
estimates based upon them. 

‘ These comments on the statistics for Nigeria illustrate the diffi- 
culties with which Dr. Kuczynski was faced. Instead of being able 
to undertake, as he had done for European countries, a thorough 
analysis of population trends, he had to examine the various acts 
and regulations relating to population and vital statistics, scrutinise 
the often fragmentary data collected since the origins of the British 
administration, and weigh up the reports and opinions of medical 
officers and other officials on questions of fertility, mortality and 
population growth. In the introduction to the present volume, Dr. 
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Kuczynski explained that, in surveying the Colonial Empire, * the 
demographer finds over and over again a consensus of opinion withou, 
any real evidence to support this opinion.” In these circumsta; 
it is a task of considerable magnitude to arrive even at such a find; 
as that “there is no conclusive evidence that the population of th 
Gambia has increased in the course of the last twenty-five years” 
or that, as regards the native population of Nigeria, “I am inclined 
to think that the population increased very little, if at all, in the 
first quarter of this century, and that it increased somewhat, but, 
probably less than ro per cent., in the following fifteen years.” 
Thus anyone who hopes to find in the present volume a definitive 
survey of population developments in British West Africa is bound 
to be disappointed. What he will find instead is a comprehensiye 
collection of the relevant data available, with copious comments upon 
the way in which they have been collected and the extent to which 
they can be accepted as indicating the condition and’ trend of the 
populations concerned. That in itself is a work of very great value, 
It is even more valuable as providing the incentive to, and the basis 
for, those improvements in colonial demography essential to any 
plan for economic and social progress in West Africa. 
D. V. Gass, 


Fiction 
A True Story. By Stephen Hudson. (Falcon Press. 25s.) 
The Witness. By E. Warington Smyth. (Gollancz. 9s.) 


Web of Lucifer. By Maurice Samuel. (Robert Hale. 10s. 6d.) 
This is the Law. By Jenifer Wayne. (Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The Music Sleeping. By Alan Wykes. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 


To head a review with a novel which time has already tested may 
be thought unfair to the novels that come after. All reviewing is 
unfair in this sense, when books which were written separately, 
and intended to be read separately, are lumped together, forming 
a context alien to them all, and when to the reviewer’s personal 
prejudice is added a fresh hazard, the accidental comparison of one 
book with another. The conscientious reviewer is worried by many 
problems, the worst of which is how to maintain a reasonable 
standard without being unfair to the ephemeral competent essay in 
entertainment, which he must include in the same notice as a 
masterpiece. 

Stephen Hudson’s immense novel is in a different class from the 
four that follow. It is not easy to describe. Other novelists have 
given us sensitive studies of childhood and adolescence, have showa 
us wide perspectives in space and time, have peopled large theatres 
with a long cast of characters. A few have traced the workings of 
life itself and added to our understanding ; fewer still have achieved 
a texture that is a continual reassurance. A True Story combines 
all these things-in such a way as to express an individual philosophy, 
I dislike having to write about a book immediately after reading it, 
and unfortunately I did not see A True Story in its earlier form; 
but, as I read it, there kept recurring to my mind a very great 
novel, The Root and the Flower. Hudson does not reveal the depth 
of spiritual wisdom that informed Leo Myers’s writing, but his 
work approaches the other’s, particularly in its design. Nothing in 
A True Story seems casual. Nothing is there just because Hudson 
thought of it. Everything is part of the pattern, and yet there is 
no cramped feeling of determinism, as we get in so many novels 
that have remained under the novelist’s control. 

The price of A True Story may~seem high, but it is as long as 
four ordinary novels, and worth four-and-forty. It does not move 
fast, but it has the extra virtue of being readable. In other words, 
Hudson used a becoming courtesy towards his reader. I do not 
think that anyone who buys the book will feel he has wasted his 
money. 

One other novel on the list remains standing after the impact of 
A True Story. For some years now Miss Warington Smyth haa 
been writing sea stories which were supposed by readers to be the 
work of a man. I do not mean that she is any sort of a freak, but 
that she writes with complete assurance and understanding of a 
masculine world. There is an excellent toughness of fibre in her 
work. It is sinewy, but never desiccated, and she does not, like 
some women novelists, resort to violence in order to hide a lack of 
stamina. The Witness is the tale of a voyage, with the excitements 
of sailing in convoy, fog, and with feuds aboard. Where it differs 
from other novels in the same not unfamiliar pattern is in a much 
more acute sense of personal relationships than is generally allowed 
there. Here she follows Conrad, but with a woman’s perception ; 
and here, in a story where the technical preoccupations of the voyage 
might so easily have overpowered the human reality of the characters, 
she keeps personal values in the foreground. I am not sure that, 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 510 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this _week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
January 11th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be pubjished m the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 15. One might lose one’s train in this. 
9. 
1. It sounds like the batsman’s challenge, 17. & a not grudge to pick out 
a good deal for the bowler to from an earthen pot” (Herbert). (9.) 
swallow. (5.) 18. Surely the wrong sort of fish, these 
4. Elect caps (anag.). (9.) leap. (6, 3.) 
9. Makers of 4. (9.) 21. Put after a Manx cat cr up in a 
10. Nearly all in bed. (5.) normal one. (5.) 
ill. Parkerish. (5.) 22. Where the vaccine is usually taken. 
12. Everyone who comes to earth must (s.) 
be one. (9.) 23. Cutle must have made many. (5.) 
13. Don’t! (7.) 25. Flowing stuff. (5.) 


16. We all talk as some priest does. (7.) 
19. Rings in asylums. (7.) 
20. Part of the body is an elementary 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 508 





rule for golfers. (7.) 
21. Island crop in the sky. (9.) 
24. Dramatist extracted from a French 


town. (5.) 
26. Correct like Robin Goodfellow ? (5.) 
27. Neat rifle (anag.). (9.) 
28. Qne can set ten men herein. (9.) 








29. “Musing full in his sullen 
mind" (Spenser). (5.) 
DOWN 
1. Sunburnt sai'or for a horse. (5, 4.) 
2. Something knocked down to us. (5.) 
3. One simply isn’t fit to get it. (4, 5.) 
4. Walsh takes cover. (5.) 
5. Formerly formerly. (9.) 
6. Shin bone. (5.) 
7. Stern and wild in Scott. (9.) 
8. It goes down on the bed. (5.) 
4 








Many have had the will to use it. (9.) 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 14th 
The winner of Crossword No. 508 is Miss KENWARD, Udimore, Rye, 
Sussex. 





LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BEIRA RAILWAY 





SALE OF UNDERTAKING 





MEETINGS of holders of Certificates of Title issued by “the British South 
Africa Company, holders of Certificates of Title issued by Companhia 
de Mocambique, and registered shareholders of the Beira Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held in London on January 6th, 1949, 


The following are extracts from a circular issued by The British South 
Africa Company and the Companhia de Mocambique:— 

As recently announced in the Press an agreement (subject to the 
approval of the shareholders) has been made with the Portuguese 
Government for the sale to them of the company’s undertaking in Africa 
(excluding only the Savoy Hotel) for the sum of £4,000,000, such sale 
to take effect from April, 1949. This concludes long drawn-out negotia- 
tions starting with a visit to Lisbon by members of the board in 
January, 1948. The directors feel it important that explanation should 

given to those interested in the company of the position caused by 
the acquisition by the Government of Southern Rhodesia of the share 
capital of The Rhodesia Railways, Limited, in 1947, and by the acquisition 
by the Portuguese Government as at January Ist, 1949, of the port 
installations at Beira. In the light of the position the directors of the 
Beira Railway Company Limited have no hesitation in recommending 
the acceptance of the above sale. For nearly 50 years this company’s 
railway, consisting of some 200 miles of main line adjoining the Port of 
Beira and the Rhodesian railways, has been operated under Working 
Agreements as an integral part of the whole Rhodesian railway system 
of 2,700 miles; and, indeed, The Rhodesia Railways, Limited have 
supplied on moderate terms of hire all engines, rolling stock, heavy 
workshop services and personnel. Under similar agreements the company 
has also operated the land side of the Port of Beira. So long as The 
Rhodesia Railways, Limited were privately owned, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment raised no objection to this arrangement, but at their request the 
existing Working Agreement, made in 1937, provided that it should 
ipso facto terminate if the Rhodesian railway system became absorbed 
into a State-owned system. 


It was in May, 1947, that the share capital of The Rhodesia Railways, 
Limited was acquired by the Government of Southern Rhodesia, which 
intends to form a statutory body to take over the Rhodesian railways. 
The Beira Railway Company had to contemplate that within a reasonable 
time it would have to acquire all necessary engines, folling stock and other 
equipment and the service of necessary personnel and set up in Beira 
its own organisation, quite independent of The Rhodesia Railways, 
Limited. 

This would in itself have involved heavy capital expenditure ; and, in 
addition, extensive improvements to the line will become necessary in 
the course of the next 20 years. It would have been impossible for the 
company either to raise the large amount of new money required 
(estimated to be not less than £3,000,000) and to convert the present 
debenture stock (of which £1,700,000 in round figures is at present 
outstanding) unless it could have assured for such new debentures at 
least a 20 years’ life. But under the existing concession the Government 
has the right to expropriate the undertaking in eight years, viz., in 1956, 
and at decennial intervals thereafter. 


Tue Best Course 


A further problem then arose. The Portuguese Government decided 
that, when they expropriate the Port of Beira on January Ist next, they 
will themselves operate the land side of the work, hitherto undertaken 
by the railway organisation. After a careful survey of the whole position 
the directors came to the conclusion that an outright sale of the under- 
taking would be far the best course for the shareholders provided an 
adequate price could be obtained. Negotiations, therefore, continued 
on this basis and eventually a price of £4,000,000 was agreed. This 
represents about £20,000 a mile for about 200 miles of railway line with 
no engines or rolling stock. 


In regard to the price it may be observed that the figure of £4,000,000 
provides (1) £1,700,000 required to pay off the present debenture stock 5 
(2) £2,300,000 for the shareholders (in itself about 44s. a share) for 
their African undertaking only, excluding the Savoy Hotel. As regards 
the assets in London there would be on liquidation a heavy liability for 
arrears of Pension Fund Contributions, and it would not be prudent to 
assume that a shareholder would get on. liquidation more than 47s. 6d. 
a share, but at that rate, if he re-invested the proceeds on a 5} per cent. 
basis, he would continue to receive his present dividend of 2s. 6d. per 
share. 


If the sale is approved, it is proposed to give three months’ notice to 
debenture stockholders of the company’s intention to repay on July Ist 
next, the whole of the outstanding amount of the 5 per cent. debenture 
stock at par plus accrued interest. 
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towards the end, she does not overplay them. She has set herself 
a very difficult problem, in trying to combine passages of technical, 
success-or-failure drama with the drama between the Captain and 
the Chief. To my mind, the climax is weakened by the alternating 
of the two different kinds of suspense ; but there is enough miscel- 
laneous excitement for a brace of thrillers, plus a deal of first-hand, 
trustworthy writing and an apprehension of the male as disconcerting 
as Miss Norah Hoult’s or E. M. Delafield’s. Miss Warington Smyth 
has not yet found herself completely as a novelist. When she does, 
she will be forfhidable. 

Mr. Maurice Samuel aims to give us full value for our money, 
opts for the Borgias, cites Gregorovius— 

“If we could take a man such as our civilisation now produces, 
and transfer him into the Renaissance (sic), the daily brutality which 
made no impression on the man of that age would shatter his nervous 
system and probably upset his reason ”"— 

rolls up his sleeves, and gets to work. You may have come at 
seaside resorts upon a sideshow called “The Ghost Train,” in which 
hardy adventurers, seated side by side, are subjected to a variety of 
disturbing experiences, driving down dark tunnels past luminous 
skeletons and other bogeys, their course punctuated by shrieks and 
groans and explosions. Web of Lucifer runs on similar lines ; but, 
with the best will in the world, I emerged as I went in, my nervous 
system intact and such reason as I have still right side up. 

The appearance in story form of Miss Jenifer Wayne’s famous 
broadcast series shows clearly the difference between writing for 
the eye and for the ear. She was ill-advised to begin with Travelling 
Laws, where this contrast is at its sharpest. With the reader’s quick 
transit, so much quicker than the listener’s, we see at once the 
improbability that so many offences should happen in the same 
compartment on the same journey—a point far less obtrusive in the 
slower tempo of listening. Some of the stories do not suffer from 
this weakness, and stand on their own feet; but, on the whole, a 
series which was first-class on the air is, despite much admirable 
dialogue, far less impressive in print. 

Mr. Wykes’s second novel has the same merits and defects as his 
first. A dramatic story is weakened by self-conscious, sometimes 
pretentious writing. “I kept skipping,” said a reader to whom I 
lent The Music Sleeping. “I had to dodge the writing to find 
what happened.” For instance: 

“who could I tell 

but he doesn’t think of that 
Auriol Ray hate hate hate hate adulation my desire 
little bitch Auriol 
ah to see the secret tears you know not I wot of 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaah. . .” 
I hope I am not misquoting ; there should be twenty-two a’s in the 
last line. 

In a novel anything is legitimate that helps to tell the story. The 
devices of James Joyce in Finnegans Wake, for example, were 
essential to his theme. My objection to some of Mr. Wykes’s devices 
is that, for me at any rate, they hinder rather than help. I can 
find nothing in his theme that calls for them; and I lament that 
a very able young novelist is doing himself a disservice by persisting 
in what to many readers must seem affectation. L. A. G. STRONG. 





HE chemist’s _ balance 

betokens an accuracy 
that is not satisfied by 
average standards. The 
dispensing of prescriptions 
calls for exactness, as well as 
an intimate knowledge ot 
drugs and medicines. The 
public trust the chemist 
because he is trained in these 
matters. They know they 
can rely on him. 





Ask his opinion of 
TOOTH 
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By CUSTOS 
For the majority of investors 1948 has been a reasonably Satisfactory 
year. True, it has not yielded spectacular results in the shape of 
capital appreciation—tit Financial Times index number of ordin 
share prices, after falling from 129 in January to 109 in July has 
recovered to over 120—but, with some noteworthy exceptions, prices 
have held firm. Gilt-edged, like industrial equities, have staged q 
good recovery during the autumn and the only important group to 
show a heavy depreciation has been gold shares. There the com. 
bination of a fixed selling price and sharply increased costs has cut 
deeply into profits and brought an average decline of about 20 per 
cent. in market values. 
SELECTIVE MARKETS AHEAD 

All that is history. What is the outlook for 1949? To start 
with gilt-edged stocks, which in my view will continue to set the 
tone for markets as a whole, the prospect seems to be for a main- 
tenance within fairly narrow limits of the present level, giving a 
medium-term borrowing rate of 3 per cent. On the one hand, the 
investment community seems to have become reconciled to this 
rate as offering a fair return on capital in a cheap money régime. 
On the other, the demand for capital is still so large that I find it 
difficult to believe that long-term interest rates are going to fall, 
If this assumption of fairly stable gilt-edged prices proves correct, 
it will mean that prices of “blue chip” Ordinary shares will be 
given a powerful support through the influence of yield comparison, 
There remains the possibility of a substantial movement of industrial 
Ordinary share prices, either upward or downward, such as might 
arise from business influences or taxation policy. 

On the business side the distinction has already been underlined 
in these notes between the shares of companies in the essential and 
of those companies engaged in non-essential trades. In 1949 the 
investor will also have to keep a wary eye on the development of the 
process, already begun, of transition from sellers’ to buyers’ markets. 
The days of easy profit-making, already gone in most industries, 
are now definitely numbered in many others and there are bound to 
be casualties as the weakest go to the wall. The investment moral is 
that 1949 is likely to prove an even more selective market in 
industrial Ordinary shares than 1948. Taxation influences are difficult 
to assess but there is clearly a chance—I would not put it higher 
than that—that Sir Stafford Cripps will repeal or at least amend 
the bonus duty. There is also a strong probability that he will do 
something in his budget to adjust depreciation allowances to the 
needs of the times. Concessions of that sort, while they would help 
the industrial share market, would certainly provide no basis for 
fireworks. The only sound basis for a really substantial rise in 
industrial equities would be the removal of dividend limitation and 
that I cannot see against the present political and financial back- 
ground. While I shall be disappointed if the market has a really 
bad break in 1949, the task of spotting the winners is going to be 
far from easy. 


A 5 PER CENT. YIELD 


Investors in search of a § per cent. income return with reasonable 
cover as to capital and dividend might consider the 5} per cent. 
£1 cumulative preference shares of H. & C. Davis available in the 
market around 21s. 6d. The business is one of builders’ merchants, 
general engineers and ironworkers and has been built up to sub- 
stantial proportions in recent years. Profits now cover the preference 
dividend over § times and net assets, exclusive of goodwill, amount 
to £355,638 against the issued preference capital of £200,000. 
Although profits in this type of business are obviously dependent on 
general building activity, the margin over the preference dividend 
requirements looks adequate to cover foreseeable fluctuations. 





TO ENSURE REGULAR RECEIPT OF 
THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or 
to take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 
Subscription rates : 52 weeks, 30s. ; 26 weeks, 15s. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Cussified advertisements must be prepeid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 





PERSONAL 


ODRESSED notepaper, 500, 18/6; 1 000, 
30/6; post free. Samples on request .— 
W. Tamert, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 
FADED PHOTOGRAPH or snapshot 
tan pe used as & successful guide for 
oil portrait or miniature. Family and pre- 
sentation portraits from life at London 
studio or your home by Royal Academy 
exhibiter.—Call or write, Goprrey Harman, 
Hans Galleries, 6-7, Old Bond Street, wl 
GREAT saving Suits, Overcoats 
A turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade super 
tailoring. —WaAcxtr's ScrentTiric TURNING AND 
Tautortnc)§6©60Worxs’ ss Lp. Iiford Lane 
Iiterd. Essex (Dept. 76) 
NTIQUES and Furnisninc.—A_ choice 








44 collection of Georgian chairs, easy 
ebairs, dir tables, bureaux, tallboys 
chests r 1 rugs, mirrors, ornamental 
china. nege porcelain and ivories, cut 
glass, &c Tnspection invited.—WILLIAM 
Wutetr, Lro., Sloane Square, &.W.1. Tel 
Sloane 8141 


VOID FURS’ GOT BY TORTURE - 

Write for Fur Crusade leafiets, telling 
how toe kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely Also esk about humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, moles —Masor C. VA 
men Bri, 49, Treguater Road, London 
5 W.10 

WARM, DRY BED for 1d a_ week 

The yy laa ty Evectric BLANKET 


costs only 91/- kin nes Ask 
for leaflet —Warm- drow 8S. To., Leigh- 
on-Sea. 3 


bh SUFFERER (48952).—Poor old 
man (74); needs special milk diet 
Please help us to care for him This is 
one of the many sad cases sought for and 
provided by the N.S.C.R. Funds. Jeweller 
welcomed and s0.d.—-NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Rewitr, Dept. G.7. 47, Victoria 
Street. London, W.1. 

YARD Table Recovers, thick brown felt, 
/ 3in sq. Elastic, rounded corners, 25/-.— 
s Woon. Gloucester Pl... W1. Wel 2429 
IOMPOST BIN.—Speed up your compost 
making and using the Chase Bin, the 
neatest, handiest most practicai yet 
devised. The stout wire framework, three 
feet square and three feet high, is ample 
for an allotment or small garden. Easily 
erected. Line with sacking, card, or stout 
aper to keep heat in and rain ont. Post 
ree, 12s. 6d.—Cuass, Ltp., 33, The Grange, 
Chertsey 
“Ibs ene SAVED.—All articles >f tailored 

wearing apparel turned from 110s. Also 
Tepairs, cleaning &c —Call or write, 
Renew-Wear Lrp., 15, Buckingham Palace 
Rd. SW. (opposite Royal Mews). 
ABBey 7348 
+ we terms offered by G. Apams & 

Son. Ladies’ and gent's private tailor, est 
1#10. West End cut and fit. finest materials 
in stock. 190, Strand. W.C.2. TEM 2611. 


] AWN —Pakistan’s premier daily now on 
sale in Britain Air Mail Edition 
taining factual information about 
and its people can reach you at 

cost Subscription: Yearly, 

Half-vearly rhe 1: and 
r £2 10s Apply S. JArai, 
199, Wanstead Park Road ‘nora’ Essex 


Dex 5eOm Shorthand and Typewriting 
red =course starting Jan 0 
10 to 1 p.m 120 words per 
three months Also courses for 
Theory and Speea to 80 Even- 
ing classes and postal. — Details from 
DUTTON SHOR wh age SCHOOL, | 92/3. 
Great Russell Street. W.C.1 Mus. 7379. 


Bec TRIC ‘ CENTRAL HEATING " in 
4 your heme for only £110: no main- 
tenance; mobile, economical three heat con- 
trol, and humidifier: attractively finished 
standard cream.—-Ocean Home Appliances, 
99a. Park Lane London. W.1 GRO. 4627 


YEN! NG, week-end. services offered 
Any apacity, regular or occasional 
Remuneration of more interest than nature 
of commissiors. Excellent French, German, 
English French, shorthand typewriter., 
teley hone dri ge 4 licence. Wide experience 
and 342 











| es roan or ‘saan 
Est er Write to Centrat Lonpon 
LABORA TORIES 58.). 37. New Bond Street. 
Wil MAYinir 1075-4772 


I EAL'S re-make and re-cover divans, 
box springs, and mattresses.— Write 
for folder, “‘ Re-making Bedding."’ Heat & 
Son, Lro., 196, Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1. 
HGHEst PRICES PAID for Coins and 

medals, especially collections gold and 
rare silver pieces geese Monthly Coin 
and Medal os tia, per annum .—B. A 
feaey, Lrv., Gt Portland Street Lon- 
don, W.1, 


Hin quickly KWELLS can calm «6 

either when travelling or * the 
morning "after " All chemists sell them 
for is. 6d. a tube, 


to send a gift parcel to the 
write for details of our 
Dominions food parcel service. British 
Overseas Surrtxy Co., Ltp., 1-5 Broad 
Street, Oxford 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt. torn and 
th-eaten arments invisibly mended 
in seven days: laddered stockings in three 
days.Call or send marking damage. Bet 
Invisiete MENDERS, Lip.. 22, New Bond 
st. Wi 
is NIATURES exquisitely painted on 
ory from any photograph by 
tor, Royal Academy. Specimens sent 
o Dacre House, Parbed Lane 
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2: MENDING —Burns. 


Laddered Stockings in 
ae clearly) or call, 
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(the only pty welts the patronage 
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(Tottenham Court Road end). 
its various courses—Staff Journalism, 
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WHITHER 


‘| PAKISTAN 


By Z. A. Suleri 


The first book to attempt an 
analysis of the trends of thought 


in the new Islamic country. 


Price 5s. 


EASTERN PUBLISHERS, 
62, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, $.W.1. 





Primrose Nylon 25 panels: 


Postai Tuition for L« 


RE-WAR quality Coffee 
ground day of dispatch 


Enirs ance and Scholarships. 


are soothing for sore throats, 
voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 
In handy pocket containers, at all chemists. 








NIGROIDS g 


(Liquorice and mentho: 
pellets) 


} 


Manufacturers : 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 
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ing for “then “Grade Secretarial 
founded for Theatregoers.— 50 


















PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engugement Order of 1947 applies, 


= CARNATIONS of Raoul Martin 
Enfant de Nice Compact Dwarf 


strains selected by the successor of Monsiev ur 
The cultivation of these Annual 
Carnations famous for 
sweet-scented double bloon ns 
s within the reach of all 
sown Now under glass to produce fine piar.ts 


Moye JAMES 



















Pancies and Bizarres) 


S TO GRACO ATHENS Bock 


MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 


JAN 1948 THIS INTEREST 


0 — . and every sis 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING sOciET 


Founded 
WELLINGTON PLACE * HASTINGS 



















bier Road London, 
OP prices paid for Gold 











‘O PEOPLE WHO WANT +o WRITE 
t escribing 














.s, 
advar, ces arranged” from + per cent 





ANTED, OLD aa pri =. 


BAKER 96 Bit ms Vale Rd. Dover 
. YOU HELP US to 











| eer SALE.-—Comr.ets VoLumes 
: * from 1933 to 1946 inclusive— 
bound in ha sar 








I TERARY. TY PING 








SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 





A Metropolitan College Modern 
Posta! Course is the most efficient, the 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation for the 
Matric.; School Cert.; University 
Entrance, B. Com.; B.Sc. Econ.; 
LL.B. and other external London 
Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. 
in Accountancy, 

Sales Management, etc. and many 
intensely practical (DOon-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


25,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Piaces, Prizes and other 
Honeurs. 


Guarantee of Coaching until Success 
ful. Text-book lending Whrary. Mode- 
rate fees, payable by instalments, 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
FREE on request, mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to the 
Secretary (G 40). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 


¢ call 30 Onsen Victoria St,, London, ECA 











and save the 


months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
the Society pays 
the tax. Assets 
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A Priations pe F for an 
. as Director . im the Central 
of Information. The inclusive sa iat 

(for men) ts £1,350 x £50—2£1, 
age wa will be required 
charge, Controller. 


Bias of the a ministration of the Govern- 
ment Film Service; of the co-ordination of 
the production of information films. by the 
Government film units and by contractors, 
on behalf of other Government Depart- 
ments; and of the distribution of such 
films. Administrative ability and apprecia- 
tion of the use of film in its educational, 
informative and gsthetic as 
tial High academic qualifications. 
Ness experience in film production and dis. 
tribution in a related medium and @ 
Knowledge of the < Ac Information 
Services are desirable. 
from the Secrerary, 
mission. Burlington Gardens. London 

oting No. 2361 Completed application 
a mast be returned to him by January 

th 


ITY_OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Corporation oF Lonvon.—The Cor- 
DPeration of London is prepared to receive 
applications for the position of Heap 


N tstress of the City of London School for 
Girls, Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4. The 
salary will be £1,000 per annum, rising in 
the discretion of the City of London 
Schools Committee by annual increments of 
£50 to £1,250 per annum Candidates 
must be graduate of a British Univer- 
sity and must not be under 30 years or over 


45 years of age on May Ist, 1949 The 
successful candidate will be re hy to 
commence her duties in Septem 1949 
App.ications on the prescribed form, to- 


gether with copies of three testimonials, 
should be sent to the Town Clerk, to reach 
his office not later than Monday, February 
“8th, 1949.—Forms of application and other 
particulars relating to the appointment may 
be obtained of the Town Cuerx, 55-61, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2.—PIcxrorp. 


T EEDS COLLEGE OF Ans. Principal : 
4E Pullee,. AR.CA Application- 
are invited for the following appoint- 
ments, duties to start April. 1949, or ear.ier 
if possible: (1) School of Design: full-time 
assistant (man or woman), specialising in 
lettering. (2) School of Drawing and 
Painting: full-time assistant (man oF 
women) to teach life drawin to the 
standard of the Ministry of Education's 
National Diploma Salary in accordance 
with the Burnham Tespaccel) Gcale (1948) 
for assistants (Men £300 £15— £555, 
Women £270 x £12—£440) with saditions 
for train‘ng and degree or —— Pre- 
vious teaching service will taken into 
account in fixing starting Lay Further 
Particulars and Se este forms, which 
should be return within three weeks 
of the appearance of this advertisement 
may be o os by finwas 8 =a 
addressed foolscap envelope e 

or Eovcation, Education Offices, Leeds, 1. 


Qoneer COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE—Gosptn House 
Boaroina Srecta. Scwoot, Bramley, near 
Gulldford.—Applications are invited from 





qualified teachers for the 

distaess Gosden ouseé Boarding 

Special School ior ost provides Sub. 
orma! Children. @ post provides op 
unity for initiative and ndivi ual 

methods Salary voce Scale for 


Assistant Teachers ip in s Schools (1... 
two increments payab Sie tddition to scale 


salary for service in ,t rt and on- 
. allowan for extra- 

duties. tion forms obtainable 

on receipt of yy Gi) ressed 
1 ATION 1CER, 


velope from the 
Gounty Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, 


Surrey. 
URREY COUNTY COUNCIL specs 
TION COMMITTEE.—Sr. Micmotss 
Seecia, Boaroine ScHoot, 1LL.—A 


cations are invited from’ qualified teachers 
for the posts of: (a) aster, 
Assistant Master, in this 
school for educational! 
of 10-16 years of age, which was 
August 1948 Sala Burnham 
Assistant Teachers in'S Sc 
two increments payable 
scale salary for service 
Secondary hools), plus allowance 

traneous duties. Special Responsibitty 
allowance for the Second Master at leas 
£50 per annum. iw quarters are avail- 
able for Assistant asters, and married 
quarters for the Second Master—Applica- 
tion forms, with conditions of service 
obtainable on receipt of stamped (24.5 
addressed envelope, from the Cuauer = 
Tion OFFricer, — Hall, es 
Thames, Su comple! 
applications should be ma... at = 


QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL.—Ebucation 


Tinsel 


Committes.—Applications are invited 
oe the posts of Warven and Marron of 

new Hostel for about 25 Maladjusted 
children which the Committee propose 
shortly to establish near Dorking The 
persons appointed will work in the frst 
nstance at the Hostel, which is at present 
situated at Ripley, Surrey aries; 
Warden, £305 x £15—£410 per annum 
Matron, £225 x £10—£295 per annum., 
pilus full residential emoluments valued at 


£148 per annum for the joint appointment. 
Possession of a qualification in Mental 
Health or experience in the work of a Child 
Guidance Clinic will be an. advantage.— 
Further particulars and application forms 
obtainable from the Cuter Epvcationw 
Orrtcer, County Hall. Kingston- — 
Thames on receipt of a stamped a 
and addressed envelope 





THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 31, 1948 


"I am a part of all that 1 bave met.” 


Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy 
Annual "' Let's Halt Awbile,"’ 


Applicat : invit 
ions are in 

Tutor with invitnd 
Mities for as + continued education 
of children leven. 

scale £550-£900. 
ata | ny on the scale appropriate 
experience The 


to qualificatio: and 

successful applicant will be required to take 
up the pos September, 1949. Further 
rticulars may be obtained ere m . 


2G an, The University, to 
whom apolications should be sent not later 
than February 7th, 9. 


IGAN AND DISTRI ot MINING AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE.—The Govern- 
ing Body invites app! Hy from Universit 








Graduates (women) for the full-time po 
of PersonaL ASSISTANT TO THE PRINCIPAL. 


Duties. will commence on March Ist, 1949, 
or as soon a3 possible thereafter. Candi- | 
dates must he thoroughly efficient in Short- | 


hand and Typewriting Previous 
perience is not essential. but it will be a 
recommendation if a candidate has some 


secretarial, administrative. or teaching 
experience. The salary payable will be in 
accordance, mutatis mutandis, with t 


Burnham Scale for Technica! Teachers, an 
the candidate appointed will be required 
to contribute per cent. of her salary | 
towards superannuation. Further particu- 
lars and app leation form will sent by 
the .—, gned on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Last date for 
tae receipt of applications Wednesday, 
January 12, 1949. Applications not on the 
form pr svided will be disregarded. — 

ne Principal and C.erk to the Governing 

7 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS | 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON.— 
Pustic Luncu-Hovur Lectures on Tues- 

days and Thursdays from 1.15 to 2 p.m. in 

the Anatomy Theatre (Entrance Gower 


street. Admission Free Jan. 18th.— 

Art and Architecture in Sclence,’’ Dr. 
Kathleen Lonsdale Jan. 20th, 25th.— 

French Literary Criticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” : Tancock. 
Jan, —*Some Modern Views on 
Evolution,”’ Professor J. B. S. Haldane. 
Feb ist, 8th.—** Some Geographical 


Economic Development of 


Aspects of the 
Ogi.vie Buchanan. 


New Zealand,” Dr 
Feb. 3th.—‘‘ The Poetry of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent.” Mr. S. B. Chandler. Feb. 
Freedom and Librarianship. Mr. 
Raymond Irwin. Feb. 15th. The excite 
ments and Uses of Papyrology.’ Mr. E. G 
Feb. 17th.—The New Philosophy 
ce.” br. G. Burniston Brown eb 
* Revivals of Restoration Comedy,” 
ft. J Spencer. Feb. 24t th.— The 
Ss. eyes. 


r. 
Architecture’ Mr. 
Mar. 8th.—“ The Human Factor Behind 
Food from Africa.” Professor Daryll Forde. 
Mar —* The Life and Works of 
Maimonides, ” Dr. S. Stein.—Details of all 
public lectures from ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Tniversity College, London. Gower Street, 
w.cl (Stamped envelope required.) 


| Oy gy 8 COLLEGE, LONDON .— 
Fr Pustrc Lecrores, Sprinc Term, 
at 5.30, Inaugural 
Lecture by Prof. L. Webster, The 
I y rt and Literature. 
: . 25, Feb. 1, 8. at 5.15, Dr. E. 
Ashworth Unilerwood, The eevelnenaens of 
Modern Physiology, Thurs., at 5.0, begin- 
ning Jan. , seven lectures on Current 
Legal Problems (list on request). aon. 
$8: 24. 31, P. 





14, at 4.45, 
e Ultracentrifuge and Blectro- 
in rotein Re 





rt? Wed., 

Po b: 

. 17, 24, at 5.30, 
N. Stone 


Robertson, y Stu Greek 
Feb. 2, at 5.0, Lecture in 
wir. David Abercrombie. 
Society. Thurs., +2 
Newmarch Lectures. by M 











The le of Measurement in ‘Economics. 
Thurs.. Feb. 1 30, Prof. H. Hale 
Sellot. The Problems solv and Un- 
resolv of the United States 1 
Tues., Feb. 15, 22, Mar. 8, 15, at 5.15 
Dr. A. Schweitzer, Refloxogenic Areas of 
the Vascular System. Thurs... Feb. 1 > 
Mar. 3, at 5.30, Barlow Lectures by 4 
4 Vinsoms Dante’s Diction. 0 
Feb. 22. Mar at 5.0, r Cyril Fox, 
Bulldi Technia ues and House-Plans io 
e 15 17th ontersen: 4 _ Monmouth. 
shire Darvas (‘s 
Mon. Feb. 28, Mar. 7. at 448, Prot. 0. 
Rimington, Haem Eres. in Nature. 
Thurs.. Mar. 10, 17, at 4.4 C. E. Dent. 


The Development cod A plication’ of Paper 
Complete list of pualie 


Paromatesragh 

lectures ssistant Secretary, Univer 
sit College London, Gower Street, W.0.1. 
(Stamped envelope required.) 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
ADY ORGANISER seeks Post 8 





or W 
4 Englan Good administrator and 
leader Wide experience Social Work 
(Clubs. International, O.P.. et Has 
initiative, enthusiasm and umagtnatten.— 
Bos ‘Mls 





Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 








Enjoyable any time. 
where there is = em x - to 


" attractive cocktail 
450 of the really good hotels of Great 1 
Britain and Ireland. 
bas sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 


If your bookseller 





Perfect position —* -_— 
ex- | ings of a month or ry 

Here you can be sure of a a mild 
menus and the personal 


ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. W. M. Eliott, net Proprietress. 


e 
country in all England about 10 miles — 
Droitwich, Tenbury. 
Tennis, Riding, ‘club 


RICHMOND ne Surrey. 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. 


16 acres of grounds. 
g quiet and comfortable —— quarters 


Dev 
HOT EL, CHURSTON PERRERS, 
in a Country House atmo- 
f and riding stables at 
—— Tennis, Dancing, Billiards, 
Details with pleasure. 


ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. 
sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
who look for winter 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


» , the paradise isle, where 
Austerity has not permeated 
3 inter in comfort facing the south 
=< 4 sun and free from restrictions. 


Come to Dries 


the English “Riviera for 


Come and be Spoilt 3 


TORQUAY’S GRAND sa. where you 
. for nowhere abroad will 
traditional British regard 
for personal comfort 
sympathetic to individual needs. 
Or a@ sunny bedroom ? 
personal requirement write to S. R. 
the General Manager. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
Acres of Park Land. 





eneweqneuen. sussex, Wr. Tunbridge 


direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams 
equipped first-class Hotel. 
Nearby Golf and Riding. 

All-weather Tennis Court. 


Situated on the Leas facing the sea. bs . 
‘ “9 30  ~- from London 


Cocktail Lounge and 


a > ree 
9-hole course. Tel.: 


erbyshire WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO. Here + aCe s, Only 30 minutes from London. 
worries of this present age and the vagaries 
of our climate can be forgotten in ideal 
surroundings that provide Rest, Relaxation 
Please write for Tarif. 


and > maaeian ~all tree to seers, 
ae (many = private bath), a 


su! Centra 
Moderate ae — terms. Weybridge iis 











WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 


¥Y Coacm to Nice.—Daily Se 
night a, Return fore 213 ee os 


Co 
*Phone on to Museum 


4 British, wants evening 
end occupation.—Box No. 3438 


OLOGICAL NUPSING.—Open 


“Sens Tovaism Commrrres. 
Marlborough Street, London, 1. 
occur :* = ung. train A Ware ree 
t ements. Switz 10 gays from 
is days trom, £34 133 Care. 
boted hotels. Early 


Christian Association. ) - Pol! canta shou 
onvinced Ch ngs essen 
Sa & ‘Sone oT Lo, 


Cc ris 
= - ©. ey: Sond ‘education, cal 
ship. eae 


advantage — —A \ppiications 
Prrson 
Gt. Russell Street, 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 
AYSWATER a. Bed an 


and civifised surroundings 
h, 


NEAR oe ee 
At red 


ED-SITTING rue wih prosh tact 


OLKESTON — 
every comfort, good food. 





ml 11 a.m, till 11 p.m. Tables 
pookatle. for dinner. Di~w 





es.) Renowned for 
pastries from our owa 
Private parties catered for. 


EXHIBITIONS 
ERKELEY GALLERIES. — Buddhism 


Sheltered . by high 
an * a a lovely wooded 
L. DAVID. _An Arts Council estate f= the sea, where daffodils 
on T . Unt riot in early . oh and 


‘2 bed. 
Portieularts omnild climate. 
40°22 Eve. as te 

Primitive and 


Arts, Academy Hall. 
Daily 10-10, Sunds 


Terms from 6 gns. yy 
THOs. 
PAR/IL(K. L emend Street. 
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